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| heen Holy Communion is a lovely thing of spiritual beauty, to 

be appreciated by the esthetic sense rather than the analytic, 
and to be interpreted by the mind of a poet rather than a mathe- 
matician; its richness is to be perceived spiritually rather than 
intellectually, by feeling rather than reason, by the spirit of ador- 
ing reverence rather than exact explanation, by faith rather than 
thought. Of course, the value of thorough understanding is not 
to be belittled; but great care is necessary lest rationalization pro- 
fane that which is holy, lest subjecting the divine mystery of the 
sacrament to too much scrutiny and analytical discussion may 
deaden sensitiveness to spiritual richness and beauty. 

It seems to me that a sacrament is primarily an especially 
effective means of establishing a closer relationship between God 
and ourselves. This relationship is two-fold: first, it means a 
deepening and strengthening of our sense of the reality and pres- 
ence of God; and second, it means the producing of a willingness 
and desire and ability in us to serve God more perfectly. This 
awareness of God, plus the appropriate answer of our personality 
to him, constitutes the essential sacramental quality. It has been 
only recently that I was made to realize sharply that in my con- 
ception of the sacraments I had been putting an overemphasis on 
the outward formal and physical elements, and an insufficient 
emphasis on the most important of all, the inward spiritual 
blessing. 
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A sacrament in the broad sense, considered fundamentally, 
is anything which helps us to realize God with special vividness 
and respond to him with deeper earnestness. That which brings 
us close to God, makes him most real to us, makes us conscious of 
his presence and power and blessedness, and makes us eager and 
able to do his will more completely—that is truly sacramental. 
At the last two Confirmation services which I conducted and the 
last two Ordination services which I witnessed, I felt profoundly 
stirred by the evident presence and power of the Holy Spirit; there 
seemed to be an obvious and genuine bestowal of divine grace in 
the ceremony, a true sacramental power. This is said, not by way 
of argument, but to illustrate my meaning in saying that the sacra- 
ments are vehicles of a closer touch with God. Additional con- 
siderations are properly included in the formal definition, but this 
fundamental spiritual quality must ever be given primary place. 


Moreover, this consideration of sacraments in general, while 
it has a doctrinal turn, is certainly most profoundly practical; for 
surely this enhanced sense of God is the thing that we do most 
emphatically need in order to give vitality to our own souls, and 
to all our religious practices. 

Turning then to the specific benefits or blessings or values 
received in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, I want to suggest 
seven of them. It may not be particularly significant, but it does 
seem interesting that this holy number occurs thus; for they are 
not forced artificially, nor devised at all by mere reason or imagi- 
nation, but are all drawn from the Scriptures and based solidly on 
the Word of God. 

1. Fellowship with Christ——In enumerating these several 
values, I would unhesitatingly give first place to a deepened fellow- 
ship with Christ, as the most important. It seems to be a serious 
omission in Luther’s discussion in the Small Catechism, that he 
never even mentions this. This value is suggested directly by three 
independent considerations. The emphasis here given to it is justi- 
fied by its Scriptural prominence; so I want to buttress my posi- 
tion by considering the evidence. 

First is the beautiful way in which Jesus joins his pronouns 
in the words of institution: “This is my body, which is for you.” 
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That is quoted from Paul’s account in 1 Cor. 11:24, using of 
course the more accurate rendering in the Revised Version. The 
King James Version, made from inferior manuscripts, inserts 
the spurious word “broken”; not only is this word not authentic 
in the text of the passage, but also it seems incorrect in fact, when 
we consider how the Gospel by John emphasizes that not a bone 
was broken. The body was pierced, but the word “broken” seems 
quite inappropriate. To many of us this word “broken” undoubt- 
edly has precious associations; there is a sentimental attachment 
to it, so that we are loath to give it up. But there is only one thing 
to do with truth—accept it; its demands are inexorable. 

“My body, which is for you.” Somehow, as one ponders upon 
that, it seems to be even more expressive than the phrase in Luke’s 
Gospel, “This is my body, which is given for you.” My body— 
for you; this pictures the closest connection between him and us, 
a very uniting of life. 

Then secondly, there is also the actual term “Communion” 
itselfi—used by Paul in 1 Cor. 10: 16, and by us frequently. ‘“Com- 
munion” is from the same root as the word “common.” It means 
a having of things in common, a sharing, a fellowship; a beautiful 
word, therefore, to express this fundamental fact of the sacra- 
ment—a rich and true fellowship with our blessed Christ. 

And the third evidence is found in Christ’s use of the word 
“covenant.” Now here again it is necessary to digress on the 
Biblical text. The words of institution are correctly represented 
in the Revised Version, “This is my blood of the covenant” ( Mat- 
thew and Mark), or, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood”’ 
(Luke and Paul). It is very unfortunate that this noble word 

“covenant” has almost dropped out of our religious vocabulary. 
It is both a strong and a solemn word, nobly expressing the close- 
ness and definiteness of relation which our Heavenly Father wishes 
to exist between himself and his children. It occurs more than 
160 times in the Old Testament (or Old Covenant!), in reference 
to this relation between God and man; with a prophetic climax in 
Jeremiah’s remarkable and beautiful portrayal of the “New Cov- 
enant,” (31: 31-34). This new covenant was sealed by the blood 
of Christ, just as the covenant at Sinai was sealed by the blood of 
sacrificial animals, as narrated in Exodus 24: 5-8. It is to this 
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that Jesus obviously refers in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
“My blood of the covenant,” or “the new covenant in my blood!’ 
It seems to be a grievous error to use the word “‘testament”’ in this 
passage; this certainly is one of the places where our Common 
Service ought to be amended; along with many others, I always 
say “covenant.” 

Now it is not necessary to give an exposition of the new 
covenant; but it must be emphasized very clearly that one feature 
of the covenant relation is the close fellowship established between 
Christ and us. So as we receive the Holy Communion, receive his 
blood of the covenant, Christ does renew and enrich that blessed 
covenant relationship in our hearts, drawing us closer to himself, 
imparting himself to us, deepening and strengthening our spir- 
itual fellowship with him. This, I repeat, seems to me to be the 
most emphatic and important blessing and value bestowed in the 
Holy Communion. 

2. Forgiveness.—The second particular value is the forgive- 
ness of sins. This is properly emphasized very prominently in 
all our thinking about the Lord’s Supper, as it is the most specific 
and unmistakable meaning stated by Christ. However, there is 
this difficulty connected with it: we do receive forgiveness apart 
from this sacrament; so wherein does it have a special value in 
this respect? There are apparently three ways in which it has 
such special value. First, the discipline of preparation, the search- 
ing of heart and life, the solemn confessional of sins, help us to 
realize more acutely our general need of forgiveness and our 
particular faults and failings which require forgiveness. Sec- 
ond, through this preparatory service and also through the em- 
phasis which Jesus puts upon the sacrifice of his life to procure 
forgiveness of sins, we are stirred to a more thoroughgoing re- 
pentance; and since repentance is the condition of forgiveness, we 
are consequently especially receptive to the divine mercy. And — 
third, we receive the absoluteness of assurance that our sins are 
forgiven; surely we all feel that this positiveness, this rich and firm 
confidence that is built up in our spirits, this joyous sense that 
the barrier of sin is indeed broken down and that the stain of 
guilt is indeed washed away, this calm certainty of our souls being 
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renewed in innocency before God, constitutes a truly precious 
experience of blessedness as we gather at the table of the Lord. 

It scarcely needs to be emphasized that the sacrament is not 
a reward for goodness, but a means of help to needy sinners. 
Therefore no one should feel unfit to partake of it on account of 
any sins committed—provided there is repentance. Those who 
realize their sinfulness, and confess and repent, are much more 
fit than those who feel no need of repentance. Fitness depends 
entirely on the genuineness and sincerity of faith and repentance 
and love and devotion—not on the deeds or failures of the past, 
but on the spirit of the present and the purpose for the future. 
For here there is forgiveness to wash away the past, and grace to 
do better in the future. 

3. Food for the Soul.—This leads to the third value in the 
Communion, the receiving of food and strength for the soul. 
There is no clear statement of this thought in the Scriptures; but 
it lies obviously in the symbolism of the elements employed, espe- 
cially the bread. Through this sacrament the Lord ministers to 
our souls to increase our courage, our faith, our love, our devo- 
tion, our ability to resist temptation, our power in Christian serv- 
ice, our influence for righteousness. It deepens our spirituality, 
strengthens our grasp on the unseen and eternal realities. It re- 
enforces the vigor of the divine life within us. 

This sacrament is specifically for those who are definitely 
Christians, for those who have been born from above. It is not 
intended to produce regeneration. It may be the means whereby 
God does sometimes lead people who are only nominal professing 
Christians into a genuine conversion and a receiving of the true 
eternal life bestowed by Christ Jesus; | believe that it does some- 
times so work. But that is the specific function of Baptism, not 
of the Communion. To every soul that does know Jesus Christ 
personally as its own Savior and life-giving Lord, there comes in 
the Communion a new inflow of the riches of divine life. We 
here receive the living Christ personally into our own selves. The 
fellowship with Christ which was already mentioned is a true 
living union of soul; his life in a richer measure comes into our 
life to give us a stronger life. We grow in grace as we feed 
upon this holy food, the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Here again we may say that we receive this strength other- 
wise than through this sacrament. Deeply as I believe in the worth 
of the sacraments, I am no sacramentarian in the extreme sense 
of thinking that here alone do we receive the saving grace we 
need. The blessings received here do not differ in essence from 
the blessings received in the ordinary course of our Christian life 
and experience; they do differ in degree, bringing a richer fulness 
of blessing. This richer degree of blessing is the result partly of 
the objective efficacy of the body and blood of Christ; if we dare 
speak in terms that sound more physical than spiritual, we might 
say that the consecrated elements contain a larger measure of grace 
than is offered in the more intangible means of communication 
between God and us. And parallel to this greater objective efficacy 
is the greater subjective receptiveness, the psychological attitude 
of a wider openness of soul and a deeper strength of faith so 
that the grace which is conveyed is more completely received and 
assimilated. The sacred solemnity of the service, the quiet impres- 
siveness of the holy rite, the definiteness of divine promise, and the 
individuality of receiving the physical symbols, all combine to 
produce this favorable subjective attitude for receiving most effec- 
tively the blessing objectively offered. We do experience this exal- 
tation of soul and uplift of spiritual strength as we feed upon the 
dear Christ. ' 

4. Christian Fellowship.—As the fourth specific value of 
the Communion I would name the fellowship with Christians. 
While it is primarily a Communing with Christ, it is also a com- 
muning with one another. The solidarity of the Christian brother- 
hood is expressed, and increased, by partaking together of the 
Holy Supper. Jesus very definitely had this in mind, it would 
seem, when he said, “Drink ye all of it.” That English phrase 
ought to be changed so as to be more clear and less ambiguous. 
It unavoidably sounds as though the word “all” goes with the fol- 
lowing phrase—that is, drink all the wine; of course that is not 
the case: it is “ye all.” Jesus would not have needed to insert 
that word all unless he had definitely wanted to emphasize the 
group feature in the Communion. We have all too little conscious- 
ness of this great purpose of Jesus to establish a spiritual organ- 
ism, a true brotherhood group bonded together in closest mutual 
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fellowship. We need to emphasize it; certainly the Holy Com- 
munion is one of the valuable ways of cultivating it. 

To this great truth of Christian unity achieved in the Holy 
Communion, Paul also bears testimony when he says in 1 Cor. 
10: 17, “We who are many are one bread, one body, for we all 
partake of the one bread.”’ 

5. “In Remembrance.”—The fifth value of the Communion 
is the memorial to Christ. We Lutherans have perhaps under- 
emphasized this; we have been too much afraid of the Reformed 
position. We should not let them monopolize this precious truth. 
Jesus made this thought just as emphatic and clear as forgiveness. 
Every time we partake of the Communion it helps to increase our 
vivid understanding and our appreciation of what Jesus has done 
for us and our salvation, and how he has done it. This surely 
has been one of the very effective means of keeping vitally alive 
the message of the cross. People grow careless, they forget the 
Christ, they become absorbed in the world; and then the Com- 
munion season calls them back again. Their vision of the Christ 
who died for them is refreshed and revitalized; their faith in him 
is renewed and revivified; they remember their Lord; and if they 
do not continue constantly faithful, it is only because they are 
unwilling to take unto themselves the full blessing and strength 
offered in the sacrament and to live in complete consecration. 

This memorial of Christ is valuable also as a testimony to 
the world. We proclaim the Lord’s death, as Paul declares; we 
repeat aloud to all mankind that we do have a Savior who gave 
the last full measure of devotion and love. Both for Christians 
and for non-Christians the ceremony done “in remembrance” is 
very valuable. 

6. Reconsecration—The next value to be noticed is the 
renewing of our consecration in the covenant relation. A covenant 
is a twofold matter. The relation works in both directions. It is 
a mutual obligation and promise. And while the divine side always 
comes first, the human side dare not be forgotten. Consequently 
in our Preparatory Service we very properly include a question 
concerning our Christian purpose, and call for a declaration of 
sincere intention to live a true Christian life. This reconsecration 
is a very important part of the Communion. 
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At first sight it might seem as though this is something that 
we do and give, rather than some value that we receive. But we 
do receive through the memorial of Christ a real imspiration to 
consecrate ourselves anew and to be faithful; both the fact of 
his sacrifice on our behalf and the call which he implicitly extends 
in offering the covenant to us help to produce this inspiring effect 
in us. When we clearly perceive the great force of the covenant 
idea, we cannot escape the necessary importance of this reconse- 
cration. Also, as indicated above, a sacrament includes both our 
awareness of God and the appropriate response of our self to him. 

In this connection, also, attention should be given to the 
original meaning of the word “sacrament.” It is from the Latin 
word sacramentum, which meant an oath of allegiance, such as 
taken by Roman soldiers. It is worth while to emphasize this 
meaning. In taking the sacrament, we are renewing our oath of 
allegiance to our blessed Lord and Savior. 

We therefore find in the Holy Communion a comprehensive 
message of loyalty. Thoughtful observers of trends in Christen- 
dom have noted a tendency to shift from an emphasis on loyalty 
to the Person of Christ to loyalty to the Cause of Christ. Both 
are necessary; and here they are effectively united. Our fellow- 
ship with Christ leads to a closer personal loyalty, and our recon- 
secration leads to a fuller Kingdom loyalty. Such an integration 
of our Christian loyalty is a true dynamic for effective Christian 
living and serving. 

7. The Second Coming.—The final value which I would 
mention is one that is, I fear, very largely neglected. I refer to 
the pledge of the glorious return of the Christ. Paul declares 
this meaning when he says, “Ye proclaim the Lord’s death, till he 
come.” And there is a possibility that Jesus himself made this 
connection, when he said, “I will not drink henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s Kingdom” (Matt. 26:29). The exact interpretation of 
that is very dubious; perhaps it looks forward to a future con- 
summation when he and we shall be together. But regardless of 
any uncertainty on that text, if we have our hearts open to this 
great truth as Paul had, we find in the Communion a reminder and 
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a pledge of that “blessed hope and appearing of the glory of our 
great God and Savior Jesus Christ” (Tit. 2:13). Here, there- 
fore, is a message and an inspiration to keep alive and vivid our 
faith in our Lord’s return. This of course does not commit us 
to any theories of time or manner; but it does seem that the church 
in general needs to have its convictions strengthened as to the 
assured fact of the Second Coming. The Lord’s Supper can and 
should contribute to this desirable end. 

Summing up these seven values, it may be noted that they 
are easily remembered through their alliterative quality. Four 
begin with “f’’—Fellowship with Christ, Forgiveness of sins, Food 
and strength for the soul, and Fellowship with Christians; and 
three begin with ‘“‘r’”—Remembrance of Christ, Reconsecration in 
the covenant, and the Return of Christ. 

In conclusion I would offer a few thoughts on how these values 
are conveyed to us. This is frankly in the realm of theory; posi- 
tiveness is impossible; I present an idea which I have found help- 
ful and fairly satisfying. We believe of course that it is not the 
bread and wine that are directly efficacious, but it is the living 
Presence of Christ in those physical elements. The important 
thing is to have the faith to lay hold on that Presence; the appeal- 
ing power of the picture which Christ’s words suggest is worth 
more than a logical explanation. But in trying to comprehend it, 
the following conception has helped me to grasp the blessed fact 
of that Real Presence. 

Jesus said the bread was his body. What is a body? The 
body of a person is both the abode in which the soul or real per- 
sonality dwells, and also the instrument which he uses in order to 
accomplish the purposes formed in his will. Now Jesus chooses 
this bread to live in and work through, he chooses it as the instru- 
mient which he will use to bring his presence and his saving power 
tous. It expresses and accomplishes the saving purpose of deliver- 
ing from sin and restoring to God, just as did the flesh in which 
he once lived. Therefore he properly calls it his body. Likewise, 
the blood is the symbol and power of life. So Jesus chooses and 
uses this fruit of the vine to bring the power of his life into our 
lives; he conveys himself and his living and healing and vitalizing 
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power to all of us through it, just as the blood conveys the purify- 
ing and vitalizing oxygen to all parts of the body. Hence he 
properly calls the wine his blood, the medium of conveying spiritual 
life and sustenance to us. His real Presence is truly in the sacra- 
ment; and as we by faith receive it, we receive him and all the 
blessings of salvation and life eternal which he offers. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL IN RECENT RESEARCH* 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


INCE the publication of Dr. B. W. Bacon’s posthumous work, 
The Gospel of the Hellenists, which was edited by Dr. Karl 
H. Kraeling, the studies on the Fourth Gospel by Professor 
Hirsch of Goettingen are the most important contribution recent 
scholarship has made to the solution of the Johannine question. 
They represent the author’s determined efforts to solve the riddle 
of the Fourth Gospel, its origin and its history, by a keen literary 
and critical analysis of the Gospel itself, a close study of the rela- 
tion of the Gospel to the other Johannine writings, and a fresh 
interpretation of the historical data concerning the Johannine lit- 
erature in the ancient church. The importance of the work lies 
in the author’s ingenuity to combine all three approaches as a basis 
for his own conclusions. The lucid style, so rare in German tech- 
nical publications, is a pleasant surprise to the reader. 

The studies in this book are in the nature of a supplement; 
they are meant to fortify the position taken by the author in an 
earlier book which has the title: Das verte Evangelium in seiner 
urspruenglichen Gestalt verdeutscht und erklaert. The writer is 
somewhat handicapped in his review by the fact that this earlier 
book is not at his disposal. Nevertheless, regrettable as that fact 
may be from the expositor’s point of view, it does not seriously 
interfere with an intelligent understanding and judgment of the 
more technical and scientific arguments presented in these sup- 
plementary studies. Of course, the reviewer’s task would have 
been made easier if both books could have been used by him in 
reporting the author’s views in full. 

The key to the author’s views as they are set forth in these 
studies is the conviction that the Fourth Gospel in its present form 
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is the revised and enlarged edition of an earlier Gospel. A trans- 
lation and exposition of this earlier Gospel was given by Prof. 
Hirsch in his former book to which reference has been made in 
the preceding paragraph. The first two parts of these studies are 
designed to prove the author’s thesis in detail. In the first part 
the Greek text of the Gospel is printed in full, together with an 
excellent, though abbreviated, critical apparatus. The additions 
of the redactor are printed in italics. Other changes (particularly 
transpositions of whole paragraphs from one place to another) 
are noted on the margin and at times also in the critical apparatus. 
The second part brings the literary and critical analysis of the 
Gospel in the form of a running commentary on the text, espe- 
cially those portions in which the author has discovered the hand 
of the redactor. Prof. Hirsch has sympathy for those who are 
opposed to applying the knife of the critic to the Fourth Gospel. 
In fact, he tells us that he had to overcome his own prejudices 
before he decided on his present course. What finally decided him 
were certain observations he made which led him to conclusions 
that are for him inescapable. He summarizes these observations 
in the following six points: 1) Chapter 21 is a postscript which 
was added by another hand; the same hand that wrote 21: 24 also 
wrote 19: 35. This proves that additions were made in the Gospel 
itself. 2) Something has happened to the farewell discourses. 
The statement in 14: 31 leads directly to the highpriestly prayer 
in 17: 1ff. The insertion of chapters 15 and 16 raises the question 
whether the original farewell discourses have not been revised and 
enlarged. 3) The words in 7: 19-24 are out of place in their pres- 
ent context; they stood originally in chapter 5 (after verse 16). 
4) The words in 12: 33-36a have their proper place after 8: 28. 
5) The solemn words on the shepherd and his sheep in chapter 10 
are an amplification which has slightly altered the original mean- 
ing. 6) The statements in 4: 2 and 7: 22 are remarks which were 
written into the original text in order to correct it. 

Guided by these observations in his own literary and crit- 
ical analysis of the Gospel Prof. Hirsch has reached the conclu- 
sion that the Fourth Gospel in its original form was revised and 
enlarged before it became known to a larger circle; that the redactor 
is responsible for certain insertions, additions and transpositions 
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in the original text of the Gospel; that these slight alterations have 
usually left the text of the original Gospel intact; and that the 
redactor has done his work in order to secure for the original Gos- 
pel universal acceptance in the churches with which he was con- 
nected and in which, largely through his own editorial work, the 
Fourth Gospel became first known. 

Prof. Hirsch does not claim to be a New Testament scholar 
in the highly technical and specialized sense. He is an admirer of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur’s studies on the Fourth Gospel, one of 
this great scholar’s “most beautiful’ works. He expresses his 
gratitude to “the Hellenist’’ Walter Bauer and “the Rabbinist” 
Adolf Schlatter. He has learned from Wellhausen, Ed. Schwartz, 
Eduard Meyer, Karl Holl, Harnack, Bacon (though he does not 
mention this scholar’s posthumous work) and many others. But 
his own literary, critical and exegetical work is by no means based 
on secondary sources. His incisive critical analysis of the Fourth 
Gospel should stimulate even those who cannot agree with him. 
It is a challenge to all who still believe that the Fourth Gospel, 
in the words of D. F. Strauss, is like “the seamless coat of Jesus” 
which must not be rent asunder. Only a thorough exegetical study 
which must include an investigation of the linguistic character- 
istics of the disputed passages can show that the Gospel is a unity, 
and that the hand of the redactor may be only that of a ghost 
vanishing in the mist which has created it. 

But the literary and critical analysis of the Gospel in the 
first two parts of these studies is only the groundwork for the 
more constructive chapters of the book in which Prof. Hirsch 
gives a new history of the entire Johannine literature; and if his 
interpretation of this history is correct it will have to lead to a 
new conception of the historical development of the entire Chris- 
tian faith in the second century, especially in so far as the church 
of Asia is concerned. I can only try to give a brief description 
of the main outlines of Prof. Hirsch’s historical reconstruction, 
not only because his exposition of the original Fourth Gospel is 
not in my hands, but also because many details of his own recon- 
struction are still either sketchy or problematic. 

The original Fourth Gospel, according to Prof. Hirsch, was 
written about 100 at Antioch in Syria. Its author has, to a large 
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extent, reworked Synoptic traditions. The extra-Synoptic parts 
of his work may be assigned to an anti-Jewish Gospel which origi- 
nated after the Jewish war and was used by a group of Christians 
living east of the Jordan river, but of which no other trace has 
come down to us. Yet neither the Synoptic traditions nor the 
extra-Synoptic traditions, which underlie the original Gospel, can 
be regarded as “sources” in the strict sense, for the writer’s atti- 
tude to them has been one of great freedom, and it is this inner 
freedom, which is not bound by the traditions coming from the 
original apostles in the mother church of Jerusalem, but has Paul- 
ine motives, by which the entire original Fourth Gospel is char- 
acterized. The writer of the Gospel had visited Jerusalem, but he 
wrote in Antioch, and his Gospel came by way of Antioch to the 
church of Asia. 

From the original Gospel we have now to turn our attention 
to the redactor and his work. It is a straight road that leads to 
him. But a lot of underbrush will have to be cleared away before 
we can even see the road. The Christian church has always asso- 
ciated the Fourth Gospel, as also the other Johannine writings, 
with the apostle John, the brother of James and the son of Zebedee, | 
who is supposed to have spent the last years of his long life at 
Ephesus. The tradition upon which this belief rests is supported 
by the testimony of men who in the second and third centuries 
were either active in the churches of Asia or had intimate rela- 
tions with these churches. From the testimony of these men we 
learn that a man by the name of John, a disciple of the Lord, 
revered by all who knew him, was a leader of the church at 
Ephesus around the turn of the first century, and is buried there. 
Do we not have to conclude then that this John of Ephesus is 
identical with the apostle John and that he is also the author of 
the books which we call the Johannine writings? 

It is true that only one of these writings, the Apocalypse, 
bears his name. The others, the Epistles as well as the Gospel, 
are anonymous. But the Gospel claims to have been written by 
an eye-witness, and there is strong. evidence in the Gospel itself, 
especially in the last chapter, that he is “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” The Epistles cannot be separated from the Gospel, and 
in two of them the writer calls himself simply “the elder.”’ Besides, 
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there is no question that all these writings come from the church 
of Asia and that the church of Asia is the authority upon which 
they were received into the canon of the New Testament. There 
must be compelling reasons why the traditional view based upon 
internal and external evidence should be set aside in favor of a 
more reasonable explanation of all the facts in the case. 

Prof. Hirsch is convinced that he can give such reasons, 
and he has presented them in a new interpretation of the entire 
historical material. With other modern scholars he believes that 
the comparatively late tradition according to which the apostle 
John had spent the last years of his life in Ephesus and is buried 
there, has no historic foundation. He is certain that John, the 
son of Zebedee, suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews in 
Jerusalem. To the well-known arguments set forth by Bacon in 
his earlier book on the Gospel of John, Prof. Hirsch adds some 
reasons of his own. The prophecy in Mark 10: 39 would not have 
been preserved if it had not been fulfilled. James, the son of 
Zebedee, was executed under king Herod Agrippa in the year 44 
(Acts 12:2). His brother John was still one of the three “pillars” 
of the church at the time of Paul’s visit at Jerusalem (Gal. 2:9). 
But together with James, the brother of the Lord, he was stoned 
to death by the Jews in the year 62. Thus the church at Jerusalem 
was bereft of its last two pillars since Peter was not in Jerusalem 
at that time. An obscure reminiscence of this great tragedy which 
befell the church is preserved in the statement of “the two wit- 
nesses” in Rev. 11: 7ff. That the martyrdom of John should have 
been almost forgotten cannot surprise us. The church established 
at Jerusalem after the year 70 had no longer a tradition of its 
own which connected it with the past. An obscure reminiscence 
of what had happened in Jerusalem long ago would therefore not 
seriously interfere with the forming of a legend concerning the 
activities of the apostle John in the church of Asia. But how could 
such a legend be formed without any historical foundation for it? 
This is the next question to which we have to give our attention. 

Prof. Hirsch’s explanation does not differ from that of other 
modern scholars. But his explanation is made the basis of a dis- 
cussion which is intended to give us a clearer picture not only of 
the real John of Ephesus, his personality and his influence, but 
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also of the church of Asia, its development and its character, under 
the leadership of this man. The church of Asia owes its existence 
to the missionary labors of the apostle Paul. This fact cannot 
be denied. But it is also a fact that the tradition of the church of 
Asia from the time of Polycarp on is not connected with Paul, 
but with the apostles Philip and John, and that means in the last 
analysis, with the circle of the Twelve in Jerusalem. In the case 
of Philip that tradition, which is recorded by bishop Polycrates 
of Ephesus (about 190), rests upon a misunderstanding, for the 
Philip who died at Hierapolis is not the apostle Philip, but the 
evangelist who is mentioned in Acts 6:5; 8: 5ff; 21:8. The same 
misunderstanding led to a confusion by which the John of Ephesus 
became the apostle John. But even Polycarp does not say that 
this John who was his own teacher was the apostle John, though 
Irenaeus understood Polycarp in that sense. The testimony of 
Papias is of great importance. He distinguishes between the 
apostle John and the John of Ephesus who has lived down to his 
own time. He mentions his name after Aristion and calls him 
“the presbyter” and “the disciple of the Lord.” Both surnames 
must be understood in a specific sense. The second name desig- 
nates him as a former member of the mother church in Jerusalem. 
The first name leads to the conclusion that he has been a presbyter 
of that church. With other members of the mother church in 
Jerusalem he came to Ephesus by way of Antioch, and it is due to 
him that the work of Paul did not perish, but was transformed 
in the interest of sound and permanent doctrine and practice so 
that the church of Asia could become the staunchest defender of 
the orthodox faith against all forms of gnostic heresy. 

What is the connection of this John of Ephesus with the 
literature that goes under his name? In answering this question 
Prof. Hirsch investigates, first of all, the Apocalypse as the book 
that is best attested of all Johannine writings. He believes that the 
Apocalypse consists of two entirely different books which have 
been “rather mechanically” put together. The younger of these two 
books (B) comprises the following parts: 1: 4-6; 1: 8—3: 22; 22: 
11-17, 20, 21. There is no doubt that this book was written at 
the time of the persecution under Domitian. The language shows 
that it must have been written by a man who acquired the use of 
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Greek at a comparatively late date, not as a child, but as a mature 
man. It is therefore safe to attribute this book to John himself, 
not the apostle, but the presbyter. The other book (A) is much 
older. It comprises the following parts: 1: 1-3, 7; 4: 2—22: 10, 
18, 19. Apart from certain revisions and additions, it originated 
among the Christians who had fled from Jerusalem before the 
great catastrophe (cf. Matt. 24: 16; Mark 13: 14) and who in the 
year 68 or 69 had sought and found a haven of refuge in Pella, 
east of the Jordan river. This older book is also the work of the 
same John who took it with him to Ephesus and there revised it. 
But the unification of both books into one, and also their edition 
as one, did not take place until after his death, that is, between 
the years 100 and 150. Who the final redactor was we do not 
know, and it does not greatly matter, although his hand is seen 
in 4: 1, and perhaps also in a few other places near the close of the 
book. The important fact is that the Apocalypse has become the 
book around which the other Johannine writings have crystallized. 
Concluding the review of this chapter I may say that the argu- 
ments therein are well worthy of being considered, though I do not 
believe in the mythical figure of the presbyter John. 

Highly interesting, but perhaps less palatable are the author’s 
views of the epistles of John. There is no more perplexing docu- 
ment in the New Testament than the First Epistle. We are utterly 
in the dark concerning the writer and the readers, the structure 
and the purpose of it. The problem of the Epistle will never be 
solved by a literary and critical analysis: it can be solved only by 
a comparative study of the relation of the Epistle to the Gospel. 
The Epistle abounds in allusions to the Fourth Gospel, although a 
direct reference to the Gospel itself is carefully avoided. The Epis- 
tle presupposes the Gospel in its enlarged and revised form, and 
its writer is the same person who also revised and enlarged the 
original Fourth Gospel. The revision of the original Gospel and 
the First Epistle serve one and the same purpose: they were both 
undertaken with the intent to introduce the original Fourth Gos- 
pel into the use of the church of Asia by making it appear that 
this original Gospel was written by one of the original disciples of 
Jesus. The writer of the Epistle, who is also the redactor of the 
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Gospel, acted in good faith. But he knew that he went beyond the 
tradition of his own church by ascribing the strange Fourth Gos- 
pel to the great John of Ephesus and by identifying this John of 
Ephesus as the apostle John, the son of Zebedee. Therefore he did 
not dare to mention the name directly, but left it to the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. The Epistle was probably written be- 
tween 130 and 140. 

Second and Third John are closely related to First John. 
They were probably written by the same person who revised First 
John. But, apart from the mysterious name “the presbyter,” they 
added nothing to our knowledge of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

The same person who revised the original Gospel and who 
write First John has also written the postscript chapter of the 
Gospel. There is no reason for separating this chapter 21 from 
the rest of the redactor’s work. Three historical presuppositions 
will explain the content of this postscript chapter. First, the 
church of Asia for which the Gospel of Matthew was probably 
the chief Gospel had a strong tendency to emphasize the reality 
of the resurrection of Jesus. Secondly, the authority of Peter 
was not only recognized in Rome because of his martyrdom there, 
but also in the churches of Asia, as the First Epistle of Peter 
shows. The postscript chapter answers the question how the 
authority of Peter can be brought into harmony with the honor 
that the Fourth Gospel wants to give to John. Finally, there must 
have existed in the territory of the church of Asia a person of 
whom the readers of the Gospel were reminded. This historical 
situation is presupposed in the postscript chapter. 

After all these extensive investigations into the Johannine lit- 
erature, Prof. Hirsch comes back to his main thesis which dis- 
tinguishes between the Fourth Gospel in its original form and 
the Gospel of John in its final, present form. The historical 
development which leads from the one to the other is summarized | 
by him as follows: The original Fourth Gospel is the work of an 
unknown disciple of Jesus in Antioch in Syria. In the second 
century, before the year 140, this work fell into the hands of a 
theologian in one of the Greek speaking cities of Asia Minor. How 
that happened we cannot say. All we can say is that the lucky 
discoverer of this work of an unknown disciple of Jesus was deeply 
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moved by its content. He was convinced that the writer had been 
an intimate disciple of the Lord, in fact, “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” In his own imagination (in seiner Phantasie) this dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved melted into one with that other disciple of 
the Lord who had once lived at Ephesus, who had given the work 
of Paul in the churches of Asia its permanent, ecclesiastical form, 
who was buried at Ephesus, whose memory was still alive there 
and whose figure was already beginning to assume the features 
of the apostle John. If he wanted to adapt this work of an unknown 
disciple to the needs of the church of his own time he had to do 
two things. He had to furnish for his own inner conviction the 


_ external evidence, and this he did by making editorial comments 


and by adding the postscript chapter. He also had to see to it 
that the Gospel could not be misunderstood or abused in the interest 
of gnostic heresies, and to this end he made other editorial com- 
ments and additions. The whole work of revision was undertaken 
in the spirit of the orthodox Christian faith. But even so the 
revised Gospel did not at once receive general recognition. The 
redactor who revised the original Gospel was a theologian of more 
than usual education, though not one of the leading personalities 
of his time. He knew his Old Testament and also had an excellent 
knowledge of the Synoptists. He believed in the authority of the 
apostles and in the unity of the church built upon their authority. 
He was opposed to gnosticism and all other heretical movements. 
The type of Christianity which he represents is the same as that 
which we find in nearly all Christian documents between Paul and 
Justin martyr: faith is essentially knowledge of God, obedience to 
the law of love, and hope in eternal life. He probably did not 
understand the original Gospel, which he revised, in its fulness 
and depth: what chiefly attracted him to it was its Christology. 
He was himself of Jewish origin, and he completed his work of 
revision in the years between 132 and 135 (cf. 5:43 which obvi- 
ously refers to Bar-Cochba). 

Prof. Hirsch’s theory of the origin and history of the Fourth 
Gospel has not shaken my belief either in the unity of the Gospel 
or in its Apostolic origin. His whole theory is too intricate to be 
true. But he has made many excellent observations which throw 
new light upon the entire problem of the Johannine writings. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL 


OTTO Wr HEI K 
Ellis, Kansas 


& bar interpretation of the Christmas story has suffered greatly, 
not only from the prevailing scepticism toward the his- 
torical accuracy and reliability of the Evangelists, but also from 
failure to make a proper study of the contemporary Rabbinical 
theology and the social customs and conditions of the Jewish peo- 
ple. I have before me the eighth German edition of Meyer’s com- 
mentary on Mark and Luke by Bernhard and Johannes Weiss, 
where the editors state boldly concerning Luke 2: 2 that the writer 
is guilty of a serious historical blunder. Why? Because Luke’s 
remark is irreconcilable with Josephus’ account of the enrolment. 
This attitude is typical, revealing as it does how blindly the authors 
trust the ambitious Jewish apostate, while they are reluctant to 
concede anything to the intelligence of the Christian physician. 
And their procedure is by no means an exception; for, ever since the 
days of Rationalism, it has been customary with scholars of the 
liberal school and even with many of the more conservative, as 
in the case of Bernhard Weiss, to reject historical references in the 
Gospels if they are not substantiated by non-Christian sources, or 
to uphold the latter against the former. 

In the same way the pitiful neglect of a thorough study of the 
religious, social, and linguistic background of Palestinian life has 
all too often resulted in a distorted picture of the Gospel narrative. 
The difference between the Palestinian and the quite different 
environment of the early Christian congregations in Asia Minor 
and Europe has been overlooked, and the unity of the New Testa- 
ment in all its aspects has been stressed at the expense of such 
variance as must have existed between a genuine Palestinian nar- 
rative and, for instance, a letter of the Hellenist Paul to European 
readers.’ Schlatter, indeed, deserves our sincere gratitude for his 

1 This objection must also be raised against the otherwise excellent Einfiihrung in 
die Neutestamentliche Zettgeschichte, by Carl Schneider, formerly German exchange pro- 
fessor at Hamma Divinity School. Typical for these Hellenists in the field of New 


Testament research is the fact that the author has devoted 147 pages to a study of con- 
temporary Hellenism and only 47 to a discussion of later Judaism. 
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constant emphasis upon the fact that the Gospels are not biog- 
raphies after the fashion of Greek models, but rather a collection 
of disconnected anecdotes'and sayings resembling closely similar 
collections which the disciples of famous rabbis have made. What 
different results would have been attained by many a scholar if 
he had been as well versed in Aramaic or at least in the Septuagint 
as he was familiar with the language of Homer and Plato! Even 
a knowledge of the Koine is not sufficient in itself. The bilingual 
character of the authors of the Gospels (Luke very likely except- 
ed), the influence of the Septuagint on their terminology more 
than on their grammar, and the part which the life of Palestine 
played in the historical setting of the New Testament are facts 
which every student should keep constantly in mind. 

These are the premises which underlie the following attempt 
to present a new discussion of the Christmas gospel, in which 
particular attention will be devoted to the problem of a general 
Roman census at the time of the birth of our Lord, and to the 
life and career of Cyrenius (P. Sulpicius Quirinius), the Roman 
governor of Syria in those days. I shall present to the English 
reader a critical examination of the exposition of Luke 2:1-21 
which Karl Bornhauser published a few years ago in his excellent 
book on the narrative of the birth and boyhood of Jesus.’ 


I 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


According to the traditional interpretation, the narrative runs 
as follows: A decree was issued by the government that every 
one should go to his native town in order to be enrolled for a 
universal census. This ordinance compelled Joseph and Mary 
to travel on foot from Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem in Judaea. 
Since this little town could not provide decent rooming conditions 
for the many strangers, Joseph and his spouse were forced to 
seek refuge and shelter in a bare and empty stable furnished with 
only a manger and a little hay or straw. Under such conditions Jesus 
was born a few hours after the arrival of his mother and placed, 


2 Die Geburts-und Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Gitersloh 1930. 
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for the lack of any other convenience, in the manger. The shep- 
herds then, being informed by the angel of the Lord, came thither 
to worship the babe and upon their return published the wondrous 
story wherever possible. 

Omitting for the moment a fuller dicchasiod of the question 
of a general Roman imperial census, immediate objections must 
be raised against the notion of haste in which the journey had 
to be made, and against such a conception ef the general condi- 
tions under which the child was born. This interpretation reflects 
a deplorable lack of knowledge of the Roman provincial adminis- 
tration, which has resulted in turning a serene and sober narrative 
into a story bordering closely upon a fairy tale. If the ancient 
Romans deserve credit for any accomplishment it is for their high 
efficiency in the field of civil administration. A film like “Ben 
Hur” has imbued the public with a totally wrong notion of the 
imperial Roman government, and many a Christmas sermon has 
added to this distorted picture. A capricious emperor with his 
dreadful legions enforcing his will is supposed to have sent Joseph 
and Mary in great haste from Nazareth to Bethlehem. But there 
is nothing more unfair and less true to reality than this. Asa 
matter of fact, the numerous papyri from Egypt indicate that the 
Romans carried out such a census as well planned and as care- 
fully as any modern government. 

The Roman census was intended to enroll everybody accord- 
ing to his place of residence, for the enrolment papers served as 
the basis for allotting various burdens of civil and military obli- 
gations. That was why Joseph went from Nazareth, where he 
had been following his trade for some time, to Bethlehem his 
native city; as a member of the house and family of David he held 
claim to some immovable property there.* The reference in verse 
39 to Nazareth as “their own city” does not contradict the situa- 
tion in verses 3-4, but is to be understood in a proleptic sense. 
If such was the case, the idea of overcrowdedness which forced 
Joseph to seek refuge in an empty stable must be dismissed at 
once. In all probability he stayed in a public inn, or in the house 
which he owned, alone or in company with other relatives. The 


3 Cf. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lukas (Leipzig and Erlangen, 4th ed. 1920), the 
verses under discussion. 
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Greek text nowhere mentions a stable, which is traditionally only 
inferred from the manger. But the word katalyma, which is 
translated “inn,’ may mean a single room as well as a public or 
a private house. In the two other New Testament passages in 
which it occurs it means a single room (Mark 14: 14; Luke 22: 11, 
rendered by “guestchamber” in the King James version). 

But does not the mention of the manger compel us to uphold 
‘the tradition that Christ was born in a stable? That this is not 
the case will be shown later. Another feature of verse 5 must 
be explained more fully. Zahn and Bornhauser combine the words 
“with Mary” with the verb “went up” (anebe) of verse 4 and 
hold that apographestha., “to enrol himself,” refers exclusively to 
Joseph, as if women had not been subject to the decree. When 
asked why Joseph took Mary along, since no sensible person 
requires a pregnant woman to undertake such a journey, both 
scholars explain that it was Joseph’s desire to give to Mary and 
the child the full protection of a legitimate birth. Yet it is very 
questionable whether this interpretation gives due consideration 
to the requirements of the Roman law. From the documents 
which have come to light in Egypt it is evident that women as well 
as men had to appear before the enrolment officials, and we are 
hardly entitled to assume that such a vital feature of the census 
would be altogether different in Palestine. We should therefore 
translate, “And Joseph went up from Galilee . . . to register with 
Mary,” and not as Bornhauser suggests, “Joseph went to Beth- 
lehem to be registered there and took Mary along (although this 
was not the requirement of the law).” In fact, both went because 
both had to go in order to be enrolled. If this interpretation is 
correct, then the appositional remark about Mary, which, because 
of the confusion of the text, makes it difficult to determine how 
Luke considered the relation between Joseph and Mary at this 
time, must be decided in favor of the assumption that Mary was 
already legally the wife of Joseph; and if Luke still calls her 
“betrothed” to Joseph, he simply hints at a fact, which is definitely 
stated in Matt. 1: 25, that there had been no sexual intercourse 
between Joseph and Mary before the birth of Jesus. Besides, we 
should also bear in mind that according to Jewish law the betrothed 
girl already occupied the status of a wife (Deut. 22: 23-24). 
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The following verse (6) is not only misunderstood by a few 
readers but has suffered the fate of almost universal misinterpre- 
tation. Although the Greek text, and that of Luther as well as 
of King James version, clearly states that while they were there 
the days were accomplished that she should be delivered, popular 
fancy, Christmas sermons, and. artists continually represent the 
incident as if Mary had given birth to the child immediately upon 
her arrival, and as if on account of the lack of time and the 
crowded conditions in Bethlehem the child had been laid in a 
manger. But this customary representation of the birth of Jesus 
is wholly unsupported by the clear wording of the original text 
as well as by all the available historical evidence presented above. 
No, not upon their arrival—for who would postpone such a trip 
for a pregnant woman?—but during their stay at the ancient 
royal city, the Christ was born. But was he not laid in a manger? 
Again I should appeal with Bornhauser to the common sense of 
all my readers. Where in the world are a respectable father and 
mother to be found who would lay their newborn babe in the 
manger of a stable if, as in the case of Palestine, the manger is 
but a trough-shaped depression in the floor? The question is what 
kind of utensil the Greek word phatne which is translated “man- 
ger’ can mean. In the Bible it stands for the Hebrew ébus, 
which may refer not only to an ordinary manger, but also to the 
receptacle in which a day-laborer receives his daily food; and such 
a receptacle may occasionally serve as a temporary bed for a baby 
after the fashion of a modern laundry basket. A “manger” of 
that type, hanging on four ropes from the ceiling, was known also 
to the Greeks and is still in use among the Polish people, even in 
America. A friend of mine encountered this ancient “cradle” 
among immigrants from the Volga, in Lincoln, Nebraska, during 
the winter of 1930-31. In such a “manger,” then, the Christ 
child was laid for lack of any other space in the room. 

I fully realize that this interpretation is utterly out of har- 
mony with many cherished Christmas ideas. The tradition of the 
past has filled the minds of Christian people everywhere with many 
delightful ideas and Christmas customs. People living on the 
northern hemisphere inevitably connect the festival with all the 
charm of a perfect winter day (“and bears a little flower in midst 
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of coldest winter, at deepest midnight hour”), so that only with 
difficulty do we realize the different climatic conditions of Pales- 
tine. There, during the rainy season from November until April, 
the shepherds and their herds do not spend the nights under the 
open sky. 

But how are we to disencumber ourselves of the conception 
of the poverty of Joseph and Mary which has been beaten into 
our minds since the days when we were enrolled in the beginners’ 
department of the Sunday school? Is such an idea really war- 
ranted by the words of the Gospels? Joseph, as we have seen, 
was very likely a property owner in Bethlehem, and Mary is called 
a relative of Elizabeth (Luke 1: 36). This means that the mother 
of Jesus was related to the wife of a priest, a member of the mid- 
dle class,* though to conclude, as Zahn does, that she herself was 
the daughter of a priest is unwarranted. The relationship may 
just as well have been established through the mother of Elizabeth 
as through her father, for the wife of a priest was not necessarily 
of priestly family, but was permitted by law to be the daughter 
of any other respectable Jew. Mary, like Joseph, was probably 
of the Davidic line. Luke’s remark “from the house of David” 
(1:27) is more properly construed with Mary than with Joseph, 
since Mary, not her husband, is the central figure of his narrative. 

In verse 8 the shepherds are introduced. Who were they, and 
how were they able to find their way in the dark night to the 
child? The angelic message could not guide them to the child; it 
could only tell them in what condition they would find him. A 
closer examination of the whole material in Luke and Matthew 
1-2 will guide us. In Luke, we are confronted with a group of 
people who represent a genuine type of piety at the threshold of 
the revelation of the New Testament period of salvation. They 
have not as yet seen the Messiah, but they ardently wait for his 
coming; and, as in the case of Simeon, they are even assured that 
they will not see death before the appearance of the Lord’s Mes- 
siah, through whom they are to obtain redemption from their sins, 
which defile man’s relation to God, and deliverance from the fear 
of their enemies, for example, the Romans and the tyranny of 


4 Joachim Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, II. Teil (Leipzig 1924), pp. 19-24. 
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Herod. And Simeon with his confidence is not alone. Hanna, 
a soul ef like disposition knows others and talks to them of the 
joy she has experienced. The system of numbers which occurs in 
the Ten Weeks’ Apocalypse, and which appears in the two geneal- 
ogies of Jesus, taught these people that the expected redemption 
was near. 

According to this apocalypse the history of mankind pro- 
gresses in 7 X 10 weeks. The first three weeks embrace the pre- 
Israelite history. Of the seven weeks allowed for Israel, the first 
and second signify the time up to Solomon; the third and fourth 
the period from the building of the temple until its destruction 
under Nebuchadnezzar; the fifth and sixth are the time from the 
exile to the great tribulation; and the seventh week is the time of 
the Messiah. This is the scheme which underlies Matthew’s pedi- 
gree of Jesus, tracing Christ’s adopted ancestry. Luke’s genealogy 
contains 77 names (7 X 11), so that at the beginning of the twelfth 
period the manifestation of the Messiah is due. 

According to both designs then, pious circles in Judea were 
entitled to look feverishly for the birth of the promised king (cf. 
the Fourth Gospel, especially chapter one). If this tradition was 
alive in the family of Joseph, he must have anticipated the Messiah 
in his own first born son, an expectation which makes his disap- 
pointment, which is related in Matthew 1, the more serious.” 
These people, however, did not strive for political influence like 
the Pharisees and Zealots, but remained quietly in the background 
and consequently did not arouse the suspicions of the Romans and 
of Herod. To this class of people the shepherds must have 
belonged : faithful and ardent in spirit for the redemption of Israel, 
and known only to their likeminded brethren, they are considered 
worthy by God to be the first to hear the message “which the 
fathers most desired and the prophet’s heart inspired”’: “Unto you 
is born this day in the city of David a Savior who is the Messiah 
of Yahweh.” 

Of the following verses, which narrate the reaction of the 
shepherds, verse 17 needs special attention. The standard trans- 

5 Bornhauser, of. cit., pp. 6-36; Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthdus (Leipzig and 


Erlangen, 4th ed. 1922) ; footnote 8, pp. 47 ff.; Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches W érterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart 1932 ff.), Vol. III, pp. 1-3. 
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lation by no means fits in with the development of the story: it is 
as if the shepherds were first said to have made the story widely 
known, then Mary to have kept all these things and, finally, the 
shepherds to have returned glorifying and praising God. The 
proper trend of thought suggests rather the following translation: 
“When the shepherds looked at the child, they made known what 
had been said of them concerning the babe, and all present (Mary, 
Joseph, and most likely also a midwife or neighbors) were stupe- 
fied at the things which were told them. But Mary kept all these 
things in her mind (and for this reason served as the most valu- 
able source of the Evangelist), while the shepherds returned to 
their flocks.” Indeed, because of fear of the murderous tyrant 
nearby in Jerusalem, none of the persons involved was desirous to 
publish the wonderful story. All believed that at the proper time 
the child, developed into maturity, would appear in public to bring 
to naught the hostilities of his enemies and to work out deliverance 
for Israel. 

One more word requires comment: the famous Gloria in 
Excelsis. Well known to every Christian, it is yet of almost 
impenetrable difficulty for the expositor. First of all, the textual 
tradition is somewhat confused. A few ancient translations have 
“and” (kai) after the word “peace.” This makes the song consist 
of three parts (as in Luther’s version); and a few MSS read 
eudokia, “good will,’ in the nominative instead of the genitive 
form. Second, though the hymn is properly divided into two parts, 
where does the break belong, after the word “God” or “earth”? 
Third, does eudokias refer to a disposition of God or of men? And 
finally, is the whole an exhortation to praise God or a statement of 
the fact that God is glorified? 

To take up the last question first: although the traditional 
rendering, which makes it an exhortation, might fit in with the 
first part, it fits very poorly with the second. It is therefore at 
least preferable to take the whole of it as a statement. Inasmuch 
as the eternal Son was made flesh, God has glorified himself in 
heaven and on earth. If this is the true meaning, then the second 
question is answered. As to the third problem, whether eudokias 
refers to the disposition of God or to the attitude of men toward 
the gift of God, Zahn favors the second alternative, stating that 
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otherwise the hymn would teach but a partial salvation: those 
whom God has favored would stand over against the rest of man- 
kind to whom the grace of God has not appeared. Yet Homer 
and Plato use the word anthropot without the article to refer to 
mankind as a whole, and Zahn’s conception of eudokias reads into 
the text a synergistic tendency which is ill adapted to the sentiment 
of the angelic hymn of praise. In paraphrase, then, the Gloria in 
Excelsis may be rendered thus: “Glorified is God now in heaven 
and on earth; peace (salvation) dwells among mankind upon whom 
he has bestowed his gracious will.” 


II 
THE PROBABILITY OF A GENERAL ROMAN CENSUS 


It is difficult indeed to cite another example in which the pre- 
vailing scepticism of the historical dependability of the New Testa- 
ment has found its due reward more fully than in the case of 
Luke’s reference to a general census under Augustus. The dis- 
coveries of the last decades have vindicated the evangelist on all 
the points involved in his statement. Since Schurer’s negative 
criticism aptly presents the problems implied, his five objections 
may serve as a basis for presenting the positive evidence." 

Regardless of minor discrepancies in the text and current 
translations—whether the definite article before the word apo- 
graphe, “enrolment,” is to be retained or not, and whether the 
expression, “first enrolment” (apographe prote) is the subject of 
the sentence or is to be taken as the predicate noun—what Luke 
says is that by order of Augustus a general census was decreed 
which was the first of a series of others, and which took place when 
Quirinius was governor (hegemon) of Syria. The text does not 
indicate whether it was the first census in the Roman Empire, or 
the first Roman census in Palestine, or the first of others under 
Quirinius. Schtirer’s first objection is that history otherwise 
knows nothing of a general imperial census in the time of Augustus. 

The complete silence of Augustus himself in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum has always been the strongest argument advanced 


6 E. Schiirer: A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. I, 
Vol. II (Edinburgh 1905), pp. 105-143. 
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against Luke. Yet this procedure lacks the weight it assumes, 
since that famous document is far from being a complete survey 
of all the accomplishments of the emperor. Augustus is speaking 
as the princeps civium to his fellow citizens chiefly concerned with 
the affairs of the Roman citizenry, while the most important change 
in the field of provincial administration, the reorganization of the 
provinces, is completely ignored. Thus he relates only the cen- 
suses of the Roman people which were held in 29/28 B. C., 9/8 
B. C., and 13/14 A. D.". Of these, the census in 9/8 B. C. is the 
most important for the question under consideration, because this 
date coincides with the cyclic household enrolments in Egypt, as 
well as with Quirinius’ stay in Syria. The papyri which the Eng- 
lish scholars, Grenfell and Hunt, have published have disclosed 
the fact that the populace of Egypt was subject to a cyclic enrol- 
ment of fourteen years each. Even the papers of the census of 
19/20 A. D. have come to light. But other implications point 
strongly to the reign of Augustus for the institution of the sys- 
tem, since both the Jaographia and the epikrisis, which stand in 
relation to the enrolment, are proved for the time of Augustus. 
The former was a new poll tax, while the latter was an examina- 
tion to determine the personal status of one who desired entrance 
into a privileged group which carried with it certain financial obli- 
gations to the state as well as certain privileges to the individual. 
The corresponding years would be 5/6 A. D. and 9/8 B.C. This 
cycle coincides with the official dating of Augustus’ reign from 
23 B. C.,® when he substituted the consulship with the tribunician 
power. Of course, a governmental regulation for Egypt should 
not necessarily be held to have existed in other parts of the empire; 
but equally, on the other hand, its existence can not be denied to 
other provinces, least of all to the imperial provinces to which 
Syria belonged. 

We possess unmistakable evidence that during the reign of 
Augustus a census was taken in Syria. There is the famous 
inscription in which the Roman officer Q. Aemilius Secundus states 
that he, by orders of Quirinius, carried out the census in the city 

7 E. G. Hardy, The Monumentum Ancyranum (Oxford 1923), pp. 52 ff. 


8 L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken, Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
erster Band, erste Haelfte (Leipzig and Berlin 1912), pp. 192 ff. 
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of Apameia.* Whether this is a reference to 9/8 B. C., or to 5/6 
A. D. is, for the time being, irrelevant. Again, whatever we may 
think of the confused narrative in Josephus, it must be admitted 
- that he too knows of a census in the reign of Augustus. Further, 
for the census of 33/34 A. D., we have indirect evidence from 
Tacitus (Ann. 6.41). This Roman historian relates that king 
Archelaos tried to enforce a census after the Roman style in his, 
kingdom of Cilicia Tracheia, which was a dependency of the proy- 
ince of Syria. And finally, without attaching any value to the 
statements of later Christian writers such as Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. 1.21.147), Justin Martyr (Apol. 1.34), Chrysos- 
tom (Sermo in natali Christi; paragr. 2. Tom. II. p. 366, ed. 
Montfaucon), and Suidas (Lex. s. v. apographe), who can be 
charged too easily with inaccuracy because of a desire to vindicate 
Luke, the statement of Tertullian (adv. Marcion 4.19) deserves 
the greatest consideration; for he cannot have made his remark 
that Christ was born under the governorship of Saturninus on the 
authority of Luke nor with any desire of vindicating the evan- 
gelist. Saturninus was governor of Syria from 9-7 B. C. These 
arguments, gathered from authors who vary greatly in time and 
aim of writing, testify that periodic enrolments were known in 
Egypt, Syria and adjacent regions from the time of Augustus 
onward. If evidence from other parts of the empire is lacking, 
we are safe in assuming that it has perished, or we may still cher- 
ish the hope that it will come to light in future discoveries. 

The second objection that “under a Roman census Joseph 
would not have been obliged to travel to Bethlehem and Mary 
would not have been required to accompany him thither,” is proved 
completely false, since the Roman administration in Egypt also 
required both men and women to be enrolled in their own city. 

Schtrer’s third objection is that “a census could not have 
been made in Palestine during the time of king Herod.” Here 
he was simply carried so far by his critical attitude as not to submit 
himself to a very powerful line of argument vindicating Luke. 
Why the Roman emperor should have hesitated to require a gen- 


9 Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinarum (in references hereafter abbreviated C. I. L.) III 
Suppl. I, 6687. : 
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eral census to be taken in the territory of a vassal king who was 
as restricted in his sovereignty as Herod is hard to realize. For 
this usurper on the throne of the Maccabees was once reproached 
severely by Augustus for having declared war independently on 
Arabia, and was told by him that “whereas of old he had used 
him as a friend, he should now use him as his subject” (Josephus, 
Ant. 16.9.3). For the execution of his two sons, Aristobulus and 
Alexander, he needed the consent of Augustus and the approval 
of the emperor’s officials in Syria (Ant. 16.10 £; 17.5; War. 1.27). 
His subjects were forced to take the oath of allegiance to the 
emperor (Ant. 17.2.4), and his will required the emperor’s con- 
firmation (Ant. 17.8.4; 11.4£; War. 1.33.8). The emperor’s inter- 
ference in levying taxes is clearly demonstrated by his granting a 
reduction of one fourth to the Samaritans at the time of the par- 
tition of the Herodian kingdom among Archelaus, Antipas, and 
Philip in 4 B. C. (Ant. 17.11.4). 

The fourth objection is based on the curious credulity mani- 
fested by otherwise quite critical scholars in the trustworthiness 
of Josephus which holds that Luke must be wrong because “Jo- 
sephus knows nothing of a Roman census in the time of Herod, but 
speaks of the census of 7 A. D. as something new and previously 
unheard of.” But the credibility of Josephus was seriously chal- 
lenged by Zahn,” and more recently by W. Lodder,” who, submit- 
ting the passages in question to a very detailed critical examina- 
tion, linguistic as well as objective, lays bare the different under- 
lying sources and the confusion resulting from the harmonizing 
tendencies of Josephus. What Schutrer (p. 129) calls a “faithful” 
description of the census of 7 A. D. is in reality an obscure and 
puzzling narrative. First it is stated that Quirinius came to Syria 
as dikaiodotes, “judge,” of the people and censor of their property ; 
second, that Coponius came with him to have supreme power over 
the Jews; third, that Quirinius came also to Judea, which was now 
added to the province of Syria, in order to evaluate their property 
and sell the estates of Archelaus (Ant. 18.1.1). However, in 6 
A. D. Coponius was not appointed to rule the Jews, but only the 
district of Archelaus (Judea proper, Samaria, and Idumea). Nor 


10 Luk. Ev. pp. 129-133; 750-754. 
11 Die Schatzung des Quirinius bei Flavius Josephus, Leipzig 1930. 
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was this territory incorporated in the strict sense of the term with 
the province of Syria (as Schtirer himself admits, p. 44), but re- 
ceived a procurator of its own. The solution of these inconsist- 
encies is found in Josephus himself, who has shortly before (Ant. 
17.13.5) designated the relation of Judea to Syria by the term 
hypoteles, which means “‘subject in paying taxes,” that is, Judea 
formed a unity with Syria for the censorial activities of the Roman 
officials. Obviously Josephus has combined-two different accounts 
into one narrative: the first, that Quirinius was dispatched to 
Syria and with him Coponius as one of the few mentioned in the 
same paragraph, to carry out the census; the second, that Quirinius 
was sent again to sell the estates of Archelaus. If the two under- 
lying sources are thus extracted, the latter contains a correct ref- 
erence to the affairs of 6 A. D., and the former to those of the 
census under Quirinius at a time not specified. 

But does Josephus not specify the time in the opening lines 
of the next chapter (Ant. 18.2.1), when he says that the taxings 
came to a conclusion in the “‘thirty-seventh year after the emperor’s 
victory over Antony at Actium”? That battle was fought in 
31 B. C., so that this remark would bring us into 6 A. D. One 
should, however, be very cautious of the numbers in Josephus. He 
doubtless committed a blunder when he made Herod only fifteen 
years of age when his father appointed him governor of Galilee 
(Ant. 17.9.2), while according to all the other chronological infor- 
mation in the Antiquities, Herod’s age must have been about twen- 
ty-five. And what sense is there in continuing to assert that Herod 
(Antipas) and Philip were appointed to their respective tetrachies 
in 6 A. D., which they had received in 4 B. C.?” This sentence 
clearly refers to a fact which occurred on the latter of the two 
dates, and is therefore a further indication of the confusion in 
Josephus’ narrative. And the cities mentioned in the next sen- 
tences, which the two princes built or rebuilt, presumably after 6 
A. D., were also very likely constructed before that date, since 
extant coins of the city of Paneas indicate an era beginning in 3 


12 The translation of the sentence by William Whiston (The Works of Flavius 
Josephus), “While Herod and Philip had each of them received their own tetrarchy, and 
settled the affairs thereof,’ is untenable, since the Greek verb kathistanto can have no 
other meaning in this connection than “they were instituted,” or the like. 
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or 2 B.C. A vassal king would hardly have dared to change the 
name of Bethsaida to Julias in honor of the profligate daughter of 
Augustus after 2 A. D., when Julia was banished by her father 
to the island of Pandateria. Likewise, it is quite difficult to believe 
that Sepphoris, which had been devastated by Varus the Roman 
governor of Syria in 4 B. C. (Ant. 17.10.9) should have lain waste 
for ten years; and Betharamphtha, which was called Julias in 
honor of the empress Livia, who was received into the gens Julia 
in 13 A. D., was known even centuries later as Livias, which at 
least favors the idea of its existence prior to the period of 6-13 
A. D. (Lodder, p. 23 ff.). 

A similar confusion prevails in the references to the high 
priest Joazar and the insurgent Judas. Joazar had been appointed 
to the high priesthood probably in September, B. C. 5, by Herod 
the Great (Ant. 17.6.4), and was deprived of his office by Archel- 
aus shortly after his accession to the throne in 4 B. C. Josephus, 
however, is inconsistent as to the motives. According to Antiqui- 
ties 17.9.1 (cf. War 2.1.2, where the same reason is hinted at), 
Archelaus took action against Joazar at the request of the people; 
but a little later (Ant. 17.13.1), he is said to have been removed 
because he sympathized with those heroic Jewish nationalists who 
had torn down the golden eagle which king Herod had placed over 
the main gate of the temple. And, to make the confusion greater 
still, the same Joazar is again introduced as high-priest in 6/7 
A. D., this time persuading the people to submit to the census 
(Ant. 18.1.1). Then, in spite of his friendly disposition towards 
the Roman government, he is said to have been ousted by the very 
man who presided over the taking of the census, Quirinius himself 
(Ant. 18.2.1). The inconsistencies and contradictions are so obvi- 
ous that no further comment is needed. 

Josephus speaks of a certain rebel named Judas, a “‘sophist,” 
the son of Sepphoris, who instigated the destruction of the golden 
eagle over the gate of the temple, and who, together with his 
accomplice Matthias, was arrested and burnt alive by Herod in 5 
B. C. (Ant. 17.6.2; War 1.33.2). Then he knows of another 
Judas, the son of Ezechias, who caused an insurrection after the 
death of Herod in 4 B. C. (Ant. 17.10.5; War 2.4.1) ; and again 
he tells us that a third person of the same name, from the city of 
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Gamala, but usually called Judas the Galilean, revolted against the 
census under Quirinius in 6 A. D., and became the founder of the 
party of the Zealots (Ant. 18.1.1; 6; 20.5.2; War 2.8.1; 7.8.1). 

In order not to be unfair to Josephus, I should hesitate to 
side with Zahn (who, however, does not include Judas, the son 
of Sepphoris) and Lodder in their decisive rejection of Josephus’ 
attempt to introduce three different characters by the same name, 
who in a period of twelve years became such outstanding leaders 
of the national opposition. The mere possibility, I feel, can not be 
denied, since the name Judas was certainly very common. How- 
ever, the credibility of the whole account is highly suspicious, 
especially in view of the fact that in War 2.17.8 Josephus com- 
mits the blunder of stating that it was Manahem, a very cunning 
“sophist,’ the son of Judas, who formerly reproached the Jews 
under Quirinius by saying that after God they were subject to the 
Romans. And the suspicion is the more justified since Josephus 
has nothing to say about what happened personally to the second 
and third Judas. If, however, they are identical, is it probable that 
a notorious rebel of 4 B. C. would have proceeded unharmed in 6 
A. D. as the leader of a new national religious party? After all, 
are we not justified in assuming that the conditions of the coun- 
try as depicted by Josephus, point to the fact that the census of 
which he speaks was finished in the 27th year after the battle at 
Actium? At that time the country was greatly agitated by the 
census, the oath of allegiance to the emperor, the golden eagle over 
the temple gate, and the approaching end of the old tyrant. Worthy 
of note also is the fact that the Christian tradition (Acts 5.37) 
and the Talmud know only one Judas (Midrash Koheleth 1:11). 

Nevertheless, there is still another solution. If, as demon- 
strated above, the fourteen-year cycle was actually observed out- 
side of Egypt, then the second enrolment must have been sched- 
uled for 5/6 A. D., and Josephus is justified in speaking of a census 
at the time of the banishment of Archelaus, and of Quirinius as 
having been dispatched again to preside over it. This interpreta- 
tion would fit the wording of Luke 2:2 most excellently: “This 
was the first census under Quirinius,’’ which Meyer’s commentary 
considers the only possible translation; while Josephus would then 
refer to the second census under Quirinius. His account, however, 
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remains far from being faithful and reliable as to the details of 
the census and of its circumstances and consequences; and the pre- 
vailing confusion fully justifies the scholar in making Luke the 
critic of Josephus with respect to the time of the first census. 

But the final, and what Schiirer calls, “the main consideration 
that tells against the account of Luke is that a census held under 
Quirinius could not have occurred in the time of Herod, for Quir- 
inius was never governor of Syria during the lifetime of Herod.” 
This objection is answered best by an investigation into all the 
available classical sources of the life and career of Quirinius. 
To enable the reader to form an independent judgment, I shall 
first present all the ancient sources that bear on the life of Quir- 
inius, before attempting to reconstruct the life of Quirinius as fully 
as these sources permit. 


III 
THE LIFE OF P. SULPICIUS QUIRINIUS 


Tacitus, the most outstanding Roman historian of the earlier 
imperial times, has a brief reference to Quirinius in connection 
with the revolutionary activities of Drusus Libo, who commis- 
sioned Quirinius, a relative of his, to make a final appeal to the 
emperor (Ann. 2.30). The incident is placed among the events of 
14A.D. Again, narrating the affairs of 20 A. D., he informs us 
of the prosecution of Domitia Lepida, the wife of Quirinius, who 
had been formerly betrothed to the elder grandson of Augustus, 
and whom Quirinius had divorced, accusing her of the forgery of 
a child and the attempt to poison him (Amn. 3.22-23). And finally, 
(Ann. 3.48), Tacitus reviews briefly the career of Quirinius at 
the time of his death in 21 A. D— 


But he (the emperor Tiberius) petitioned the Senate that the death of 
Sulpicius Quirinius should be celebrated with an elaborate public funeral. 
Quirinius was not a member of the ancient and patrician family of the 
Sulpicii, being born near the town of Lanuvium, but intrepid and energetic 


13. The governors during the last years of the reign of Herod were: Saturnius, 9-7 
B. C., and Varus, from the summer of 7 B. C. to 4 B. C. Varus was the same person 
who later suffered the inglorious defeat under Arminius in the Teutoburg Forest in 
9 ASD: 
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in the pursuit of military affairs. He held the consulship under the deified 
Augustus. Thereupon, having conquered the strongholds of the Homo- 
nadenses throughout Cicilia, he received the decorations of a triumphing gen- 
eral, and was appointed tutor of Gaius Caesar to whom the settling of the 
Armenian situation was assigned. He also rendered his service to Tiberius 
who was then residing at Rhodes. This circumstance the emperor now dis- 
closed in the Senate, coupling a.panegyric on his good offices to himself 
with a condemnation of M. Lollius, whom he accused of instigating the cross- 
grained and provocative attitude of Gaius Caesar. In the rest of men, how- 
ever, the memory of Quirinius awoke no enthusiasm, in view of his attempt 
(already noticed) to ruin Lepida, and the combination of meanness with 
exorbitant powers which had marked his later days. 


This information gained from Tacitus is corroborated by 
Suetonius: Tiberius “also condemned the very noble woman, 
Lepida in favor of Quirinius, an ex-consul being very wealthy but 
childless, who, having divorced her, accused her twenty years later 
of having attempted to poison him” (77b. 49.1). And Strabo 
remarks in his Geography (12.6.5): “He (king Amyntas of 
Galatia) was put to death by those people (the Homonadenses), 
but Cyrenius overthrew the inhabitants by starving them and cap- 
tured alive 4,000 men and settled them in the neighboring cities, 
leaving the country destitute of all men who were in the prime 
of life.’ From Dio Cassius (54.28.2) we learn the fact of Quiri- 
nius’ consulship in 12 B. C., which statement is confirmed by sey- 
eral inscriptions."* Florus, a Roman historian of the second century 
A. D., very likely mentions this same Quirinius when he says that 
“Quirinius subdued the Marmaridae and Garamentes, two tribes of 
northern Africa (4.12.41, Lemaire edition). 

From an inscription (C. L L. III, Suppl. I 6687) we gain the 
following information: A Roman soldier by the name of Secundus 
boasts that he has been decorated with military honors under P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius, the legate’ of Caesar to Syria, and then con- 
tinues, “By orders of Quirinius I made the census of the popula- 
tion of Apameia, enumerating 117,000 citizens. Also by a mission 


14 H. Desseau, Inscriptiones Latinae (Berlin. 1902), 3004, 6095, 8150; C. I. L. VI 
17130. 

15 The text has only the two letters: Je; the rest is a conjecture by Mommsen: 
legato. 
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of Quirinius against the Ituraeans I conquered their strongholds 
in the Lebanon mountain.” 

Further, two stones which were discovered by the English 
scholar W. M. Ramsay at Antioch of Pisidia bear an inscription 
in memory of G. Caristanius Fronto, a prefect of Quirinius, the 
duumvir (city mayor) of Antioch.” To these we may add the 
inscription found at Tibur, Italy, the opening words of which are 
lost, but which, in the form conjectured by Mommsen, has served 
as the main basis of the prevalent conception of a double governor- 
ship of Quirinius. The inscription reads in Latin as follows (the 
small letters are the conjecture of Mommsen, and the capital letters 
are the only ones actually preserved) : 


p. sulpicius p. f. quirinius cos. pr. pro consul cretam et cyrenas provincias 
optinuit legatus pr. pr. divi augusti syriam et phoenicien optiniens bellum 
gessit cum gente homonadensium quae interfecerat amyntam rEGEM QUA 
REDACTA IN POTestatem imp. caesaris AUGUSTI POPULIQUE 
ROMANI SENATUs dis immortalibus SUPPLICATIONES BINAS OB 
RES PROSPere ab eo gestas et IPSI ORNAMENTA TRIUMPHalia 
decrevit PRO CONSUL ASIAM PROVINCIAM OPtinuit legatus pr. pr. 
DIVI AUGUSTI iTERUM SYRIAM ET PHoenicien optinuit.7 


This means that the consul Publius Sulpicius Quirinius, the 
son of Publius, as pretorian proconsul obtained the province of 
Crete and Cyrene, and that as legatus pro praetore of the deified 
Augustus (the full official title of an imperial governor) he ob- 
tained Syria and Phoenicia and carried on the war with the tribe 
of the Homonadenses, who had killed the king Amyntas. Having 
brought back this tribe into the power of the emperor Augustus 
and the Roman people, the senate, on account of these accomplish- 
ments, twice decreed thanksgivings to the gods, and to Quirinius 
the decorations of a triumphant general. As proconsul he obtained 
the province of Asia and as legatus pro praetore of the deified 
Augustus he obtained Syria and Phoenicia for a second time. 

Finally, an inscription calling a woman, Claudia Tryphaena, a 
hberta, that is, a freedwoman, of Quirinius, may contain a refer- 

16 The Athenaeum, Aug. 10, 1912. 
17 Res Gestae Divi Augusti (Berlin 1883), pp. 161-178. Cf. the somewhat different 


restoration by Ramsay in Was Christ Born in Bethlehem? (New York and London 1898), 
p. 273. 
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ence to the person under discussion, though this is by no means 
certain. 

For the sake of completeness the references which have been 
made to Josephus are now given in full: 


Cyrenius, one that had been consul, was sent by the emperor to take 
account of the people’s effects, and to sell the house of Archelaus (Ant. 
47.13.5); 

Now Cyrenius, a Roman senator, and one who had gone through other 
magistracies, and had passed through them till he had been consul, and one 
who, on other accounts, was of great dignity, came at this time into Syria, 
with a few others, being sent by the emperor to be a dikaiodotes (judge) 
of that nation and a censor of their substance. Coponius also, a man of 
the equestrian order, was sent with him, to have the supreme power over 
the Jews. Moreover, Cyrenius himself came into Judea, which was now added 
to the province of Syria, to evaluate their substance, and to dispose of the 
possessions of Archelaus (Ant. 18.1.1). 

When Cyrenius had now disposed of Archelaus’ possessions, and the 
taxings were come to a conclusion, which were made in the thirty-seventh 
year of the emperor’s victory over Antony at Actium, he deprived Joazar 
of the high-priesthood ... (Ant. 18.2.1). 

In the meantime, one Manahem, the son of Judas that was called the 
Galilean, who was a very cunning sophister, and who had formerly reproached 
the Jews under Cyrenius, “that after God they were subject to the Romans. 
bin War ZAS 8). 

He (Eleazar) was a descendent from that Judas who had persuaded 
abundance of the Jews, as I have formerly related, not to submit to the taxa- 
tion when Cyrenius was sent into Judea to make one (War 7.8.1). 


Before attempting to reconstruct the life of Quirinius, some 
items in these sources need further interpretation. The war 
against the Homonadenses is not dated in any of the sources. 
Mommsen, believing that Quirinius could carry on the expedition 
only as the regular governor of Syria, dated it in 2-1 B. C., since 
before that time there is no place for Quirinius among the goy- 
ernors of Syria. Ramsay and Lodder are inclined to set the date 
much earlier, in 8 B. C., for according to these scholars, Quirinius 
did not act as governor of Syria, but as the special lieutenant of 
Augustus; and since the war was undertaken to avenge the death 
of Amyntas, who had been assassinated in 25 B. C., it is not likely 
that the avenging expedition would have been delayed unneces- 
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sarily. We know from other sources “that about B. C. 6 the 
pacification of the mountainous Pisidian districts in the south of 
the Galatic province was proceeding, . . . and this operation was 
probably coincident with or even subsequent to the war against 
the Homonadenses.”** Furthermore, on the stones discovered at 
Antioch it is stated that a statue was erected to Fronto as the first; 
and since the foundation of Antioch took place in 25 B. C., the 
assumption of an earlier date has the greater probability. But 
what about the official position of Quirinius in this war? Two 
problems are involved: 1) which titles are really assigned to Quiri- 
nius in these sources? and 2) was such a division of civil and 
military powers in Roman provincial administration possible, as 
Ramsay and Lodder suggest? 

In regard to the first question both Ramsay and Lodder assert, 
though somewhat hesitatingly, that in none of the sources is Quiri- 
nius awarded the title of an imperial governor.’* The Secundus 
inscription, even granted that Mommsen’s conjecture is correct, 
still remains vague and indefinite, as Mommsen himself admits 
in his commentary on the inscription in the C. I. L. To be exact, 
Caesaris should be modified by Augusti, and in imperial times 
legatus was still used to denote a military commander of the 
legions.** Zahn was evidently too hasty in accepting this inscrip- 
tion as the only ancient source in which Quirinius is called gov- 
ernor. 

It is certain that Luke did not restrict the Greek verb hege- 
moneuein, or the corresponding noun hegemonia, in referring to 
an imperial governor ; for he employs the word invariably in speak- 
ing of the power of the emperor himself, as well as of his officers 
of different rank (cf. 2:2 to 3:1; 20:20; 21:12; Acts 24:1; 
24: 10; 26: 30; 26: 33). Josephus, on the other hand, never calls 
Quirinius hegemon. This word is used by him as one among 
others (strategos, presbeutes) to denote the governors of Syria. 
However, as David Magie shows,” hegemon is not the preferred 

18 Ramsay, op. cit., pp. 236 f. 

19 In the Tibur inscription, which, by the way, is completely rejected by Lodder and 
Zahn, the phrase, Jegatus pro praetore, is in both instances merely conjectured. 

20 Tacitus, Hist. 1.7; Ann. 2.36; Suetonius Tib. 19; Vesp. 4. 


21 De Romanorun Iuris Publici Sacrique Vocabulis Sollemnibus in Graecum Ser- 
monem Conversis, Leizig 1905. 
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translation of Legatus Augusti pro praetore in any of the Greek 
writers on imperial Roman history. On the contrary it can stand 
for a great variety of Roman officials exercising military powers 
delegated by the emperor. It is as vague as the Latin word duz, 
which may denote the emperor himself as well as a subordinate 
army officer. This knowledge, gained from a study of David 
Magie, which seems to have been overlooked by previous writers 
on the subject, I consider most important ; and viewed in the light 
of all the other genuine sources, it carries weight enough, I think, 
to silence the talk of a double governorship of Quirinius, the first 
as being based on Luke and supported by Strabo and the Fronto 
and Secundus inscription, the second supported by Josephus. For 
even if one is less critical of Josephus than Zahn and Lodder and 
is willing to grant him some knowledge of an official mission of 
Quirinius in 6/7 A. D., it remains true that he does not give any 
title to Quirinius by which he customarily denotes the imperial 
governors of Syria. 

Concerning the question of a possible division of civil and 
military authority in the provinces, it is evident that such an 
assumption is permissible only if it can be defended by analogous 
cases. And asa matter of fact, both Ramsay (pp. 238 f.) and Lod- 
der (pp. 58 ff.) are ready to advance evidence strong enough to 
justify their claim. This evidence they find in the special mission 
of Agrippa, the loyal friend and son-in-law of Augustus, to the 
East, and later the similar position as legatus extraordinarius of 
G. Caesar, the younger son of Agrippa and the emperor’s daughter 
Julia; in the policy in the administration of Africa from the time 
of Caligula under which two persons were appointed to exercise 
the civil and military authority in the province; and in the position 
of Vespasian under Nero. 

Finally, notwithstanding Zahn and Lodder, I am inclined to 
believe that the Tibur inscription may have some bearing on the 
life of Quirinius, since Mommsen is right in arguing that Quiri- 
nius is the only higher official known to us who can meet the four 
requirements of the letters preserved: the person referred to 1) 
subdued a nation, for which accomplishment the Senate decreed 
twice an act of thanksgiving to the gods, and the honors of a tri- 
umphing general to the leader himself; 2) has held the proconsul- 
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ship of Asia; 3) has been twice in charge of Syria and Phoenicia; 
and 4) has outlived Augustus, because the emperor is spoken of 
as the “deified Augustus.’”’ Mommsen’s restoration, however, 
especially the insertion of legatus pro praetore, remains open to 
criticism, since the assumption of a double governorship of Quiri- 
nius finds no support in the other sources. 

If then the attempt be made to draw a brief sketch of the 
life of Quirinius, it would run somewhat like this: Quirinius was 
born at Lanuvium in Italy. He came from an obscure family, not 
from the illustrious line of the Sulpicii. Thus he had to enter 
the stage of Roman politics as a homo novus. Going through the 
regular cursus honorum (i. e., the successive holding of the higher 
magistracies in the order specified by law) he gave a first proof 
of his efficiency by subduing the Marmaridae and the Garamantes 
when holding the pretorian proconsulship of Cyrene and Crete. 
In 12 A. D. he was elected consul. Since Agrippa had returned 
from the East without a chance of avenging the death of king 
Amyntas and of pacifying the rebellious Homonadenses, Augustus 
entrusted Quirinius, who had but lately given evidence of his mili- 
tary ability in Africa, with this task. His undertaking proved so 
successful that the Senate in Rome acknowledged his deeds by vot- 
ing twice a special act providing for thanksgiving to the gods and 
for Quirinius himself the honors of a triumphing general, while the 
people in near-by Antioch bestowed upon him the honors of a 
city mayor and erected a monument, the first monument in their 
city, to his prefect Fronto. After these accomplishments there 
awaited him the still greater enterprise of supervising the first 
general Roman census in the eastern districts of the empire, prob- 
ably about 8 B. C. In this position Secundus, another officer of 
his, made the enumeration of the population of the city of Apameia 
and later conquered the troublesome Itureans in the Lebanon 
mountain. Thereupon Quirinius very likely obtained the procul- 
ship of Asia sometime between 5-2 B. C., since the incumbents 
in this office immediately preceding and following this date are 
known to us from other sources (Asinius Gallus, 6-5 B. C., Len- 
tulus Augur, 2-1 B. C., Plautius Sylvanus, 1-2 A. D., and Marcius 
Censorinus, 2-3 A. D.). Quirinius proved himself a loyal friend 
to Tiberius. When Lucius Caesar, the elder grandson of the 
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emperor, died on August 20, in 2 A. D., Quirinius soon afterwards 
married Domitia Lepida, who had been betrothed to this illustrious 
heir of the aged emperor. But later he divorced her and, in 20 
A. D., he brought her to trial, accusing her of the forgery of a 
child and of a plot against his life. Soon after his marriage he 
set out again for the East, this time as tutor of the younger grand- 
son of Augustus, Gaius Caesar, to assist the young prince in the 
management of the disturbed situation in Armenia; and he prob- 
ably remained in the company of Gaius until February 21, 4 A. D., 
when this last descendent of Augustus also died. Two years later 
Quirinius was again dispatched to the East in order to supervise 
a second census and to dispose of the estates of Archelaus. In 14 
A. D., when Tiberius ascended the throne, he was in Rome, known 
as a confidant of the new emperor; for Libo, a relative of Quirinius, 
who was about to meet death after an unsuccessful revolt, asked 
him to make a final appeal to Tiberius. This confidential relation- 
ship with the new emperor is also reflected six years later in Tib- 
erius’ willingness to pass a sentence of condemnation upon Lepida, 
and in the imperial request to the Senate to honor Quirinius with a 
magnificent public funeral upon his death in 21 A. D. 

As we are now in position to judge, Quirinius did not act as 
governor of Syria, but as the special lieutenant of Augustus. Luke 
2:2 should therefore be rendered, “It was the first census, taken 
when Cyrenius was in Syria as special lieutenant of Augustus,” 
and Tertullian is right saying that, as a well known fact, the census 
was taken in Judaea when Saturninus was the governor. Since this 
special lieutenant was in charge of the census, his name is given 
by Luke instead of that of the regular governor, and Luke did not 
follow this device simply because he did not anticipate the “suscep- 
tibility of modern scholars and the extreme dearth of knowledge 
about that period” (Ramsay, p. 246). 

Is it possible to specify more definitely the time when the 
decree of Augustus was put into effect in Palestine? It is about 
7 B. C. that there appear in the narrative of Josephus a number 
of Roman officials with equal if not superior authority to the gov- 
ernors of Syria: Volumnius and Saturninus are even called hege- 
mones, “governors” (Ant. 16.9.1). A little later (Ant. 17.3.2; 
War 1.29.3), there is Phabatus the dioiketes, financier, of the em- 
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peror; and in 4 B. C. Sabinus, the epitropos, administrator, of the 
emperor’s business in Syria (Ant. 17.9.3; War 2.2.2). Who are 
these men who pass judgment like the governors, or even contrary 
tothem? Very likely they are none other than the “few,” or some of 
the “few,” attendants of Quirinius mentioned in Ant. 18.1.1, 
though erroneously dated for 6/7 A. D. This would point to the 
years 7-4 B. C. for the first census, the earlier date having the 
greater probability on account of the cyclic nature of the census, 
and on account of the fact that Saturninus was already followed 
by Varus in the second half of 7. B. C., and that Herod, who died 
in 4 B. C., obviously outlived the birth of Jesus (Matt. 2). 

It is remarkable that Oswald Gerhardt reaches the same con- 
clusion concerning the date of the birth of Jesus in his notable book 
on the Star of the Messiah.” On the basis of a reconstructed cal- 
endar he proves convincingly that the only outstanding stellar 
phenomenon in question consisted of a special conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn in the year 7 B. C. 


22 Der Stern des Messias, Leipzig and Erlangen 1922. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF WORK AMONG LUTHERAN 
STUDENTS 


HOWARD R. GOLD 
New Rochelle, New York 


ECAUSE of its importance and because of the successful activ- 

ity of the Lutheran church in the field, the.Board of Education 

has requested that a brief account be written of the beginnings of 

work with students at non-Lutheran institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 


Entrance into this field was by way of the state university. 
In 1862 the federal government passed the Morrill Land Grant 
Act by which public land was given states for the purpose of pro- 
moting higher education. Later money grants also were made. 
Agriculture and the mechanical arts were at first the main interest, 
but all departments of education were soon included. The state 
university completed the public school system. It grew rapidly, 
as was natural. Up to that time the churches and church men had 
been the leaders of higher education. That leadership was now 
challenged by state and private institutions. Towards the end of 
the nineteenth century the state universities had attracted so many 
students, the church’s students among them, that religious leaders 
sensed a call to enter a new field. The well established principle 
of the separation of church and state gave these tax-supported 
universities small opportunity to promote the interests of religion. 
In some states even the reading of the Bible was forbidden. 

The definite and uninterrupted ministry of the Lutheran 
church at state universities began early in this century. It was at 
the University of Wisconsin. The Rev. W. K. Frick, D.D., was 
the pastor of Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, the oldest and largest 
English Lutheran church in Wisconsin, and was tireless in estab- 
lishing and helping to establish new congregations. In the autumn 
of 1905 three young men, active in his congregation, enrolled at 
the University of Wisconsin. | Now there were two reasons for 
an English Lutheran church at Madison: a sizeable city and a 
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school where his own and many other young people from Lutheran 
homes and churches were studying. That fall the Rev. A. C. 
Anda, western field secretary of the Home Missions Board of the 
General Council, with the aid of students, made a canvass in Mad- 
ison to discover persons interested in a possible new congregation. 
On November 19, 1905 the first service was held by Rev. Anda 
with 13 present, of whom 12 were students. From that time on 
services were regularly held and conducted chiefly by students 
from the Theological Seminary at Chicago. Both students and 
townspeople attended. On June 5, 1906 a congregation, Holy 
Trinity,—later called Luther Memorial—was organized by the 
Rev. Anda. 

In the spring of 1907 the Rev. J. C. Kunzmann, D.D., super- 
intendent of Home Missions, requested Howard R. Gold, then 
finishing his course at Mt. Airy Seminary, Philadelphia, to con- 
sider the Madison field. On July 5, 1907, the first Lutheran pas- 
torate at a state university was begun and continued for nine years. 
The task was twofold: to make an approach to the student and to 
build up a congregation with eventually a church located in the 
university section. 

The students responded, not overwhelmingly, but sufficiently 
to give encouragement. Devoted and substantial people of the 
city came into the congregation. Since this is a story of begin- 
nings we shall not follow the developments of this church further. 
It should be said, however, that the congregation went from a hall 
in the Palace of Sweets, an attractive student rendezvous, to a hall 
above the college book store; to an unused synagogue; to its own 
chapel, the first Protestant church in the university section; to the 
present beautiful church opposite the campus, the pastor of which 
is the Rev. Carroll J. Rockey, D.D. 

It soon became apparent that the work begun at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin should receive support, financial and otherwise, 
from the church at large, especially from those congregations 
which had students at the university. So the project was taken up 
with the Northwest Synod with which the Luther Memorial 
Church was connected. Its president, the Rev. A. J. Reichert, gave 
hearty approval and effective cooperation. Dr. W. K. Frick and 
others supported it constantly. To the Synod in June, 1909, Presi- 
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dent Reichert reported: “At the University of Wisconsin there are 
600 Lutheran students and our loss among them is amazing... . 
To see our young people turn away from the Church altogether is 
a serious matter.” He recommended “that a standing committee 
on College and University Student Work be appointed . . . and'that 
this committee make its first report to this convention of Synod.” 
In anticipation of this action the writer had sent out a questionnaire 
to state and other non-Lutheran universities; so the committee, 
when duly appointed, was able to report that by a “conservative 
estimate, based partly upon actual census, at least 2,500 Lutheran 
students are being educated at the three centers: Madison 500, 
Minneapolis 1,000, Fargo 1,000.” There was a recommendation 
“that the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
the convention to be held in Minneapolis, take definite steps 
towards a proper and adequate solution of the problems of Chris- 
tian instruction at the state and non-Lutheran institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States and Canada.” 

The General Council convention was held in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 9-14, 1909. The Northwest Synod committee authorized a 
bulletin which Pastor Gold, as chairman, was asked to prepare. It 
was called “The Case of the Lutheran Student at the State Uni- 
versity vs. the Lutheran Church” and was sent to each delegate to 
the Council meeting. The printed pamphlet contained considerable 
data and an appeal. In his report to the convention, President 
Theodore E. Schmauk, D.D., made extended mention of this phase 
of church work. He said in part: “Surely the Church must make 
an effort to maintain the faith, to gain the intellectual respect and 
to secure the devotion of this better class of coming men. Here, 
least of all, can we afford to let things go their course. . . . This 
work need not be excessively costly, and no investment for the next 
generation will repay the Church so many hundred fold.” Dr. 
Schmauk then recommended a special committee to examine into 
this subject and bring in a report “at this session.”” Dr. J. C. 
Kunzmann in reporting for the English Home Mission Board said, 
among other things, on the student work: “It was in the year 1889 
that we first thought of beginning an experiment along this line of 
work at the University of Nebraska.” And again: “Whilst we 
have no fault to find with the organization of St. Mark’s, Minne- 
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apolis, yet we had desired to spend the resources consumed in that 
enterprise in the beginning of such work with the University of 
Minnesota. Hence it was only in 1907, in connection with the 
University of Wisconsin—that we could begin this experiment.” 
Dr. Kunzmann also recommended the appointment of a committee 
to report at the same session. The special committee made its 
report with these recommendations: 

“1. That a committee be appointed to be known as the General 
Council Committee on Student Life in non-Lutheran Schools, this 
Committee to consist of seven clergymen and five laymen. 

“2. That this committee be charged with the work of inquir- 
ing into the religious conditions of student life in non-Lutheran 
institutions so far as it applies to the Lutheran Church, and 
empowered to take such action in the matter as it may deem neces- 
sary and wise. Provided, however, that, until the next conven- 
tion of the General Council, the work of the committee shall be 
confined to the Northwest, and provided, further, that the com- 
mittee shall involve the General Council in no expense. 

“3. That this committee be instructed to seek the cooperation 
of other Lutheran bodies in this work, upon such terms as may 
be found possible consistently with the principles and practices of 
the General Council.” 

The standing committee here recommended was as follows: 
Chairman, Rev. A. J. Reichert; Secretary, Erland Lind, Esq.; 
Treasurer, Charles L. Trabert, Esq.; and the Reverends August T. 
Seashore, Peter Peterson, William K. Frick, Gottfried Nelson, 
Howard R. Gold, and Paul H. Roth. Other lay members of the com- 
mittee were Charles G. Schultz, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Minnesota, A. A: Stomberg, professor of Scandinavian 
Languages at the University of Minnesota, and L. A. Anderson, 
actuary of the Insurance Department of the State of Wisconsin. 

After two years of study and experimentation in the student 
field the work was now sponsored by the General Council. The 
committee responsible for its prosecution and further study became 
active at once. It assumed supervision of the purely student inter- 
ests at the University of Wisconsin, making the pastor already 
stationed there the representative of the committee. Immediate 
attention was given to the University of Minnesota. In 1910 the 
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Reverend Gustaf Rast, D.D., was called by the committee as stu- 
dent pastor there. 

At the General Council convention held in Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1911, the committee reported (Minutes, p. 240) 
encouraging progress both at Madison and Minneapolis. At Mad- 
ison the pastor had part in the first religious census ever taken at 
the University of Wisconsin. Receptions to students were given 
and opportunities for sociability provided.. Many personal calls 
on students were made both by the pastor and by students. Visit- 
ing preachers were invited to Luther Memorial, among whom were 
Drs. W. K. Frick, J. A. W. Haas, Charles Fry, and William Eck- 
ert. Dr. Haas also addressed the entire student body at convoca- 
tion. Judge Peter S. Grosscup spoke at a Lutheran banquet and 
also addressed the Law Department. Dr. Eckert gave an illus- 
trated lecture before Prof. E. A. Ross’ class in sociology on the 
Inner Mission Work in Germany. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard addressed 
the Country Life Conference conducted by the University Pastors 
Association together with the Department of Agriculture. 

In February, 1910, an important conference of Church Work- 
ers in State Universities was held in Madison. Three members of 
the committee—Reichert, Frick, and Gold attended. Dr. Haas 
was on the program and gave a well received address on “The 
Relation of the University Pastor to the College of his Denomina- 
tion.” 

At the University of Minnesota Dr. Rast did pioneer work. 
The situation there was different in that the university itself pro- 
vided a pastor who gave attention to the religious interests of 
students. In a measure denominational pastors had to adjust their 
work accordingly. But much calling was done, students were 
directed to Lutheran churches, and a course of lectures was given 
by Dr. Rast on “Biblical and Religious Questions” in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building. 

In November, 1913, Dr. Rast resigned as student pastor. His — 
successor was the Rev. C. A. Wendell who took up the work in 
July, 1914. Rev. Wendell is also pastor of Grace Lutheran Church 
near the university where students attend in encouraging numbers. 
Both Pastor Wendell and his congregation are members of the 
Augustana Synod. In addition to the usual calling upon students, 
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preaching and Bible class lectures, Dr. Wendell has often addressed 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and spoken frequently to student 
groups away from his own university. He visited State Teachers 
colleges and other non-Lutheran institutions in behalf of the com- 
mittee’s interests. 

The committee having assumed part responsibility for the 
salaries of the two pastors engaged, together with other expenses, 
sent out a circular letter, both in the English and the Swedish lan- 
guages, for contributions. By other means also contributions were 
secured until 1911 when the General Council convention voted an 
apportionment of $3,500 per year for two years. Most of the 
synods began to respond. Some money was received. In time the 
financing became less difficult. 

It should be recorded here that two new fields were entered 
at about this time by the Lutheran church, but not under the super- 
vision of the General Council’s committee. 

For a long time the importance of having an English Lutheran 
church at the seat of the University of Illinois was felt. In the 
summer of 1911, J. Bannen Swope, then a student at Gettysburg 
Seminary, was employed to canvass the twin cities—Champaign 
and Urbana—under the supervision of Rev. S. J. McDowell, D.D., 
western field secretary of the Home Mission Board of the General 
Synod. A Sunday school was soon started and on September 17, 
1911 a congregation organized with thirty-one (31) charter mem- 
bers which held services in University Hall. The work hesitated 
until the Rev. F. B. Heibert became pastor in 1913 to continue for 
twelve years. In June, 1919, the present church was dedicated. 
From its beginning townspeople and students labored together 
to provide a suitable church home for students and others. It 
continues to be one of the fruitful university fields of the church. 

In the same year, 1911, a committee on “Securing More Men 
for the Ministry” reported to the New York and New England 
Synod on the unoccupied but important field at the large univer- 
sities located in the territory which the synod covered. Among 
the data submitted was: “in the five great universities of Cornell, 
Syracuse, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard are 25,000 students. Of 
these men 150 at Cornell are Lutheran, 40 at Syracuse, 250 at 
Columbia.” A conservative estimate for the five universities was 
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800 Lutherans. The Reverend Samuel G. Trexler was called as 
the Students’ Pastor of the synod and assumed his duties on 
December 1, 1912, travelling among the universities for two years, 
preaching and ministering to students and organizing groups. 
After these years of experience it seemed wise to recommend that 
resident pastors should be called to give continuity to the work. 
Cornell was selected as the first center. Neighboring pastors 
served until in 1916 the Reverend Edwin F. Keever, D.D., was 
called as pastor and served until in 1917 when, as chaplain, he went 
with the army overseas. In December of the same year the Rev- 
erend William M. Horn, D.D., became the pastor for Lutheran 
students at Cornell and continued until his death in 1932. Dr. 
Horn secured the hearty and substantial support of his synod. 

Authority was granted by the New York and New England 
Synod in 1917 to raise $6,000 for a house which would serve both 
as a home for the pastor and as a center for student activities. In 
1922 the present church, of good architecture and located at the 
entrance to the university grounds was completed under the aus- 
pices of the synod. This work at Cornell is evidence of what com- 
petent leadership adequately supported by a synod may accom- 
plish. 

We return to the account of the constituted committee of the 
General Council. With the changes in personnel from time to time 
the committee continued its work. The minutes of the 1911 con- 
vention show that Dr. Lawrence A. Johnston, president of the 
Augustana Synod, Dr. Gustaf Rast, and John H. Hauberg, Esq., 
had been added. 

Dr. W. K. Frick was chairman and Dr. L. Franklin Gruber 
was secretary for the coming biennium. Considerable publicity 
was given this work among students at state universities. It was 
news. The Lutheran, especially in Dr. Frick’s “Milwaukee 
Notes,” carried frequent references to and accounts of the pioneer- 
ing at the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Other 
denominations entered the field about the same time—some earlier, 
others later. The larger Protestant bodies and the Roman Cath-. 
olic church were fully aware, by the beginning of the second decade, 
of the importance of the university student field. 

An extended report was made to the General Council in 1913 
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(Minutes, p. 285). The activities of the student pastors were 
reviewed. Progress was being made. Finances were still a prob- 
lem. While the sum of $7,000 had been apportioned for the two 
years just passed, the sum of only $2,479 was actually received. 
Assumed obligations could not be met on time. Certain exten- 
sion work had to be delayed. And all the while the state universi- 
ties were growing as the report indicated. Their enrollment by 
periods was: 1870—6,699 ; 1900—45,417; 1910—101,285 ; 1912— 
131,134. An apportionment of $5,000 per year was voted by the 
convention and submitted to the synods for adoption. 

To the General Council convention of 1915 at Rock Island 
further progress was reported (Minutes, p. 278). The Rev. C. A. 
Wendell, at Minnesota University, was preparing to lead the Grace- 
Sharon parish to build a new church at a cost of $30,000. In his 
calling, over 500 Lutheran students were reached. A Bible class 
was organized, receptions and dinners given, the latter addressed 
by Governor Eberhardt and others. At Wisconsin University, 
Luther Memorial Chapel (the first unit of a complete church 
plan) was dedicated in the spring of 1915, at a cost of nearly 
$20,000, of which amount a student committee raised in cash and 
pledges $1,620. Located in the heart of the student residential 
area, the chapel with its several rooms became a popular center 
both for worship and work. Pastor Gold continued his program 
of service to students,—receptions, calling, special speakers, Bible 
class, and Luther League. 

Contributions were slightly better. The church was being 
educated. Of the $10,000 apportioned for the past biennium, 
$3,820 were actually received. The committee’s balance on hand 
now was $1,343.. So it was hopeful and said: “We have just 
about come to the point where a forward movement in the way of 
greatly enlarging our work in the immediate future has become 
possible.” A significant recommendation passed by the General 
Council was: “That the support be adequate to enable the Com- 
mittee to employ an itinerant university student pastor, as field or 
extension secretary for the organizing of the work in other educa- 
tional centers.” 

Another two years passed and the committee reported to the 
General Council convention at Philadelphia in 1917. The congre- 
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gation which Pastor Wendell was serving at Minneapolis had built 
its new church near the University. At Madison, in 1916, the Rev. 
Howard R. Gold had resigned and the Rev. Howard E. Snyder 
had taken up the work with enthusiasm. A Greater Luther 
Memorial Church in the near future, to cost about $100,000, was 
planned. 

In the meantime, in 1917, after conference with the authori- 
ties at the University of Pennsylvania, and with complete under- 
standing and cooperation with the Ministetium of Pennsylvania, 
the General Council Committee on Student Life had placed a pastor 
at the University in the person of the Rev. C. P. Harry. The way 
for this action was prepared by a committee of Philadelphia laymen 
who in 1909 organized themselves to promote the religious welfare 
of Lutheran students at the University of Pennsylvania. A com- 
plimentary dinner was given each year and a student engaged to 
locate all Lutheran students. Rev. Harry had no congregation for 
which he was responsible but gave all his time to student interests, 
working through local congregations, chiefly the Church of the 
Holy Communion. On the campus he worked in cooperation with 
other religious forces. He also extended his service to other insti- 
tutions in Philadelphia. The plan for cooperative and distinctly 
denominational service to the students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the several university pastors is unique and has proved 
effective. Succeeding Pastor Harry was the Rev. Robert H. 
Gearhart who entered the service in 1922. 

In 1916 and 1917 the three Lutheran bodies—General Synod, 
General Council and United Synod of the South—together cele- 
brated the 400th anniversary of the Reformation. (Pastor Gold 
resigned as university student pastor at Madison, Wisconsin to 
become the executive secretary of the Joint Celebration Commit- 
tee.) Out of that celebration came the United Lutheran Church 
in America in November, 1918. To the first convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in New York, 1918, the Committee on 
Student Life in non-Lutheran Schools, active since its creation in 
1909, made its last report. The chairman, Dr. Frick, was ill at 
home. The report was read by the secretary, the Rev. L. F. 
Gruber, D.D. It was a brief summary of its service to the church 
(Minutes, ULCA, 1918). The work under its supervision at the 
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universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania “has prog- 
ressed in a very satisfactory manner, and the results have been 
full of promise for a larger fruitage.” On account of Dr. Frick’s 
illness, and because the United Lutheran Church appeared on the 
horizon, no steps were taken to employ an extension or field secre- 
tary as had been planned; “thus leaving it to the proper board of 
the United Lutheran Church to occupy such additional centers and 
take such steps as in its judgment would seem best.” 

The balance in the committee’s treasury at the time of the 
merger was $4,199.75. It was handed to the treasurer of the 
Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church, to which 
board the work among students was assigned by provision of the 
constitution. “This work will be one of the crown jewels of the 
United Church,” wrote the chairman, Dr. Frick, in his last report. 

Our purpose has been to show that this important student 
work continued unbrokenly, and under official supervision, from 
1907 until the history-making merger in 1918. We shall follow 
through rapidly into the period since the United Lutheran Church 
has had the responsibility for maintaining and promoting the work. 
At the first meeting of the Board of Education in Washington, 
December, 17, 1918, it was decided to call two secretaries for stu- 
dents ‘as soon as possible.” February 11, 1919, the executive 
committee met under the chairmanship of the Rev. Alonzo J. 
Turkle, D.D., president of the Board, who reported that he had 
been in conference with the Women’s Missionary Society. The 
Society was ready to cooperate with the Board in maintaining the 
office of a woman secretary. Miss Mary E. Markley was called 
to this secretaryship. Miss Markley was to serve the interests 
both of the Missionary Society and the Board. “In this step there 
was a combination of educational and missionary interests. For 
the first time in any Protestant denomination a woman representa- 
tive of a Board of Education combined in one office this double 
approach to students” (Lutheran Survey of Higher Education, 
Vol. III, p. 15). The Episcopal church and the Northern Baptist 
Convention were the first to follow in this type of integrated work. 
Cooperation between the Board and the Women’s Missionary 
Society continues to the present time, the latter making an annual 
grant in aid to the Board. 
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At the same meeting of the Executive Committee the Rev. 
Paul H. Krauss was “elected a secretary of this Board with a spe- 
cial view of work among Lutheran students at non-Lutheran insti- 
tutions of learning.’’ The active services of the two secretaries 
for students were delayed by the fact that Rev. Krauss was a chap- 
lain in the navy and Miss Markley one of the secretaries of the 
National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers and Sailors Welfare. 
Secretary Krauss resigned in the autumn of 1920. The Rev. C. P. 
Harry was elected to the secretaryshipin December, 1921. 

Within four months of its creation the Board of Education 
had called two secretaries whose work in the main was among our 
students at non-Lutheran institutions. As time passed and experi- 
ence dictated, the activities were enlarged and the methods of work 
in some respects changed, but the movement was forward. The 
demands of the student field were so pressing that from February, 
1920 until April, 1928, Miss Mathilde Peper served the Board on 
part-time among women students. Miss Peper pioneered in the 
field of State Teachers colleges, especially in Pennsylvania, and 
gave much time to the organization of campus groups of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America. Miss Mildred Winston 
became a member of the Board’s staff in September, 1928. 

In Greater Boston, student work took on its present favorable 
character when in March, 1925 the Rev. Norman D. Goehring 
became the full time student pastor, the New York and New Eng- 
land Synod and also the Eastern Conference of the Augustana 
Synod cooperating with the Board of Education. Pastor Goehring 
came with previous experience as student pastor both at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University of Kansas. Valuable 
property has been secured near Harvard University. The United 
Lutheran Synod of New York has authorized the raising of $110,- 
O00 for the necessary chapel and equipment. 

With the reorganization of the work of the Board of Educa- 
tion under the Rev. Gould Wickey, D.D., Ph.D., elected executive 
secretary in June, 1929, activities in this field were stimulated. 
All of the staff are engaged in work for the Student Division. 

Of the money at the disposal of the Board each year approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is applied to the service of Lutheran students in 
non-Lutheran institutions. In 1935-36 this sum was $13,757. 
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Since 1922 the Board has contributed for this work a total of 
$243,684, or an average per year of $17,406. The grant has 
reached the sum of $25,134. These figures do not include the cost 
of printing, travel, and the salaries of the secretaries who render 
service to the 236 pastors of congregations in educational centers 
in the United States and Canada. To these pastors the Board 
gives guidance by the Service Bulletin and through printed material 
for students. By correspondence and visits the secretaries of the 
Board offer personal assistance; and in cases where the financial 
situation is such that work with students cannot be carried on with- 
out some assistance, the Board makes annual grants. To eight 
pastors or secretaries in as many metropolitan centers grants are 
made for student work. The vast majority of pastors and con- 
gregations work with students as one of their Christian privileges. 

And here, since this is but a story of beginnings, we shall 
paraphrase and employ the formula of reference used by an ancient 
scribe: now the rest of the acts of those who have cultivated this 
field are they not duly recorded so that anyone who looks them 
up may read? 

The prediction by Dr. W. K. Frick that this student work 
would be one of the “crown jewels’ of the United Lutheran 
Church has come true. Nor has its influence been confined to 
our church. It is not possible to segregate one group of students 
and minister to them only. On any campus, work that is effective 
in its specific sphere influences the entire field. To a degree coop- 
eration with other agencies is not only necessary but desirable. 
This was discovered by the churches early in the history of student 
work at the larger universities. Before the church entered this 
field the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. were there. When the 
denominations came there arose a situation favorable for rivalry 
and conflict. Then was formed the organization of Church Work- 
ers at State Universities which still continues. To avoid clashes 
and to present a united Christian front a notable series of meetings 
was held, called the Cleveland Conference. This conference was 
called by Dr. J. W. Cochran, representative of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, Dr. John R. Mott of the Y. M.C.A., 
Miss Bertha Conde of the Y. W. C. A., the Rev. H. R. Gold of the 
Church Workers, and a few other leaders. The first meeting was 
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held in March, 1915. In the larger field of Christian service these 
conference meetings served a helpful purpose. 

But more important to Lutheran work was the formation of 
The Lutheran Student Association of America in Toledo, Ohio, in 
1922. The Lutheran Brotherhood (non-synodical) called a.na- 
tional Lutheran student conference. Twenty-three (23) delegates 
from thirteen (13) non-Lutheran institutions and fifteen (15) 
delegates from thirteen (13) Lutheran institutions responded. 
With the Reverend C. P. Harry as counsellor the L. S. A. A. was 
formed as a non-synodical student organization. It is officered by 
students, meets periodically in national convention, and annually 
in nine sectional conferences. As a medium for student initiative, 
study, and action this organization has been most valuable. 

As between the larger church bodies the cooperation of the 
United Lutheran Church and the Augustana Synod has been not- 
able. In the early years of the work the Augustana Synod was a 
member of the General Council. Since the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1918 the cooperation has continued with the 
Board of Education. In many educational centers there is effective 
cooperation between pastors and congregations of different national 
Lutheran bodies. 

But it has long been felt that cooperation among the respon- 
sible agencies of the general Lutheran bodies should be inaugurated 
on a more definite plan of action. Students from congregations 
of all bodies are found almost everywhere. For various reasons 
our students will, perhaps in increasing numbers, attend other than 
the church-related colleges. These representative young people 
must be conserved for the church and Christian citizenship. Con- 
sider for a moment the problem in the United Lutheran Church 
alone. The case cannot be stated completely because of the lack 
of full statistics, but the data given in the 1936 Year Book for 
1934 show that 9,536 Lutheran students were attending non- 
Lutheran institutions. In that same year 1,805 Lutherans were 
reported as attending Lutheran colleges. It is estimated by those 
who are constantly working in this field that about 15,000 are in 
non-Lutheran institutions. In 1934, 650 of the 8,000 foreign stu- 
dents in the United States reported as Lutheran, 400 of them in 
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New York City alone. These men and women should be the con- 
cern of all Lutheran general bodies. 

Technique and methods for this student work are well estab- 
lished by trial. New ways may be discovered. But what the church 
needs is more well selected students, pastors, and other workers— 
men and women who in their field are the equal of college and 
university professors. At practically every educational center more 
and better equipment is needed. And all this calls for a larger out- 
lay of finances. The local congregation in an educational center 
is rarely capable of providing unaided either the well equipped 
church or the most capable pastor. Every synod should become 
financially and morally responsible for leadership in these parishes. 
The Board of American Missions should be alert to the far-reach- 
ing influence of missions in university towns. The Board of Edu- 
cation should have a special fund at its disposal for adequate 
grants-in-aid for pastoral service and dignified church edifices. 

Most important of all is the necessity of a unified approach 
to students on the part of the Lutheran church as a whole. If the 
Lutheran church is to live up to its duty and privilege as a Christian 
influence in the United States and the world, then all synods and 
general bodies must be united in conserving for Christ and for the 
church the young men and women who are attending institutions 
of higher learning. 


LUTHERAN SYNODICAL ORGANIZATION IN OHIO 
BEFORE 1850 


B. H. PERSHING 
Springfield, Ohio 


N 1850 the federal government for the first time collected statistics relating 
to religion in the United States. They were very incomplete, as the 
number of adherents was not enumerated. The number of churches, the seat- 
ing capacity of the same, and the value were recorded. There were found 
to be 3,936 churches in Ohio of which the Methodists had 1,529, the Presby- 
terians 663, the Baptists 551, and the Lutherans 260. These Lutheran 
churches could seat 90,448 persons. They were distributed throughout 62 
counties in the state. The counties in which Lutheran churches were most 
frequently to be found were Tuscarawas with 19, Stark with 16, Wayne, 
Richland, and Fairfield with 13 each, Montgomery with 9, Mahoning, Guern- 
sey, and Carroll with 8 each. The others had smaller numbers or none.* 
This study treats of the synodical organizations that had been developed 
among these Lutherans at the time of the census of 1850. A unified survey 
of this has never been made. Histories of Lutheranism in Ohio have always 
been written from the standpoint of a particular synod.? While this has its 
advantages it also has distinct disadvantages. Of these the greatest is that 
it makes very difficult that objective view that is required by scientific history. 
Of the people who lived in Ohio in 1850 one-third had been born out- 
side of the state. This makes it necessary to inquire from what regions these 
Lutherans had come, as it will very materially influence their synodical 
connections. Of native-born Americans Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, 
and Maryland in the order named had made large contributions. As these 
were states in which Lutherans were numerous it was to be expected that 
many of those migrating to Ohio would be members of the church. More 
than one-half of the 218,512 foreign-born Ohioans were from Germany. 
This, again, brought numerous Lutherans to the state.* The principal German 
states represented were the Palatinate, Baden, and Wurtemberg. The Scan- 
dinavian element was so small as to be practically negligible. 


1 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, pp. 873, 874. 

2 For histories of the synods treated in this article see Imhoff, A. J., History of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Miami, (1894); Ernsberger, C. S., A History of the 
Wittenberg Synod, (1919); Peter, P. U. and Schmidt, William, Geshchichte der All- 
gemeinen Evang-Lutherischen Synode von Ohio und anderen Staaten (1900) ; Sheatsley, 
C. V., History of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and Other States, 
(1919) ; Smith, A. H., A History of the East Ohio Synod (1924). 

3 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, p. xxxviii. 
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The character of this Lutheran element has been described by a student 
of early Lutheranism in Ohio in these words: “The emotional type largely 
predominated. .. . It was a Lutheranism that stressed the ‘fides qua creditur’ 
rather than the ‘fides quae creditur’; that emphasized personal conversion 
from sin rather than personal conviction of doctrine; that cultivated love of 
the brethren rather than fidelity to dogma.” While this early faith was 
modified by frontier conditions, “we find among the early Lutheran settlers 
in Ohio ample evidences of a deep desire for the comforts of religion, and 
in fact, a positive Lutheran consciousness that in view of the unfavorable 
circumstances is truly remarkable.’’ 

There were few Lutherans in Ohio before 1800. Those who were 
in the state were not organized into congregations. When organized congre- 
gational work began, the first connections of the pastors in Ohio were nat- 
urally with the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. When that body met at Easton, 
Pennsylvania in 1804 a letter was received from Lutherans in Columbiana 
county asking that a license be granted to Mr. George Simon who was labor- 
ing there. He was given “a license as candidate in the congregations which 
ask for him, with the admonition that the Ministerium desires that he 
receive further instructions.” When the Ministerium met the next year his 
untimely death was reported. Official action was taken that a traveling 
preacher should be appointed for the “district called New Pennsylvania in 
the state of Ohio.” Rev. William Foerster was appointed for this work. 
The next year additional traveling preachers were designated. The Rev. Paul 
Henkel and the Rev. Johannes Stauch were asked to spend a part of the year 
ministering to the scattered Lutherans in Ohio.’ The labors of Henkel, 
whose pastorate was at New Market, Virginia, centered largely in the Scioto 
and Miami valleys in which the majority of the Lutherans from the south- 
ern states had located. Stauch, whose congregation was in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, ministered to the dispersed Lutherans in the east-central part 
of Ohio. It would be a delight to describe the work of these arduous toilers 
in the kingdom of God as well as to tell of others who came to the new 
frontier at the same time. Space, however, does not permit. We can only 
refer the reader to accounts in other places.® 

With a few exceptions to be noted later, the pastors in Ohio at this 
time were members of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The distance to 
the places at which the Ministerium met and the difficulties of travel made 


4 Buehring, P. A., “Beginnings of Lutheranism in Ohio,” unpublished Master’s thesis 
at the University of Chicago. 

5 Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States (1898), pp. 343, 347, 351, 357, 371. 

6 The autobiography of Stauch is printed in Sheatsley, op. cit., pp. 11-30; for Henkel 
see Martzloff, C. L., Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, 
XXIII, pp. 162-218 and Pershing, B. H., “Paul Henkel: Frontier Missionary, Organizer, 
and Author,” The Lutheran Church Quarterly, VII (1934), pp. 125-151. 
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regular attendance impossible. Occasionally matters would arise that 
demanded immediate attention. This led to special conferences, of which 
one met in Fairfield county in October, 1812. Only the names of pastors 
Henkel and Stauch appear in the report to the Ministerium.” Since this 
was a special conference and not the formation of a permanent organization, 
the conference held in Washington county, Pennsylvania in December, 1812 
is considered the beginning of organized Lutheranism in the Ohio valley. 

Six ministers were present at this historic session. They were pastors 
Stauch, Foerster, Weyer, Huet, Richard, and Leist. Pastors Steck, Butler, 
Simon, and Paul Henkel were reported absent. ~_ 

At the second session action was taken which reveals the growing desire 
among the men in the west to regulate their own affairs to a considerable 
degree. A series of questions was adopted and ordered sent to the mother 
synod. They were these: 

Whether the Special Conference of the western district may be per- 
mitted to send but one preacher and one delegate from their number to Synod, 
in order to represent them? 

Whether they themselves may examine the sermons and diaries of their 
candidates, without sending them to the Ministerium for examination? 

Whether they, as they think proper, may permit their candidates to 
take charge of congregations and likewise may permit changes in the con- 
gregations served by the licenses? 

The Ministerium granted the first and third requests. A substitute 
resolution was adopted in place of the second. It required the representatives 
from the western district to bring with them to the Ministerium the sermons 
and diaries of their candidates for the purpose of examination.® 

Evidently the Ministerium was not ready to surrender the control over 
the licensure and ordination of candidates as the petitioners desired. The 
charges of doctrinal unsoundness presented to the Ministerium against several 
Ohio pastors may also have been a factor that influenced the decision.” 

The desire for separation continued to grow. It found tangible expres- 
sion at the meeting at Lancaster in 1816. At this time a petition was prepared 
asking the Ministerium to grant permission to form a separate synod. All of 
those present signed the document which was then sent to the absent members 
for their signatures. This permission was refused. The synod declined to 
permit the Ohio pastors to form their own ministerium but ordered the Min- 
isterium to draw up a plan by which particular difficulties might be removed. 


7 Documentary History, pp. 452, 460. 

8 The manuscript copy of the minutes of the Special Conference is in the archives of 
Capital University at Columbus, O. These men had not been regularly present at the 
sessions of the Ministerium, Documentary History, pp. 386, 392, 410. 

9 Ibid., p. 455. 

10 I[bid., pp. 431, 438, 452, 454, 460. 
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When the Ministerium met it granted to the Special Conference in Ohio 
the right to license candidates or catechists and renew the licenses from year 
to year.’ 

The minutes of the Special Conference held in New Philadelphia 
in 1817 contain no reference to the action of the Ministerium on the request 
for a separate synod. A memorandum is added, however, giving the action 
of the ministerial meeting. Dr. Buehring interprets the course of events to 
have been these: Probably the official reply did not reach the Ohio brethren 
in time for action. Their delegates, Rev. Stauch and Rev. Schneider, had 
attended the meeting of the Ministerium in 1817. They would have made 
an informal report. The resolutions of the ministerial meeting would be 
interpreted as countermanding the unfavorable action of the synod taken a 
few days before. It was a recognition of the ‘de facto” existence of an 
independent synod.’? Many of the older men in early Lutheran circles in 
Ohio were accustomed to look on this meeting at New Philadelphia as the 
beginning of independent synodical organization in Ohio. 

Whatever the wish of the mother synod might be, the movement for 
an independent existence was in the air and could not be stopped. Particu- 
larly was this true of the younger members in Ohio circles. When the pastors 
convened at Somerset on September 14, 1818 a resolution was passed declar- 
ing themselves to be a separate and independent synod. No confessional 
basis was adopted at this time.'* The building in which this historic action 
was taken has long since disappeared. The Lutheran church in Somerset 
stands on another spot. However, an appropriate memorial reminds the 
visitor that this is historic ground. It is worth a visit by Lutherans who are 
passing through that section of Ohio. 

Students of American history who consider the frontier as the most 
potent factor in shaping the course of events will see in this an expression 
of the tendency of the west to promote division rather than unity. It has 
been termed the first formal expression of sectional consciousness on the 
part of Lutheran leaders. “The brethren in Ohio would not be placated, 
for their thought patterns, social attitudes, and religious concepts developed 
on the frontier were different from their eastern compatriots. The fact 
that the synodical conventions met annually helped alienate the westerners, 


11 Jbid., pp. 500, 506. For the petition itself see the Verrichtungen der sechsten 
Special-Conference, p. 9, “Ein Vorschlag wurde gemacht, um eine Bittschrift an das 
Ministerium zu sende, bittend dass dasselbe uns eine eigenes Ministerium erlauben moge.” 

12 The action of the Ministerium is attached as an appendix to the protocol. For the 
interpretation of the action of the conference here given, see Buehring, op. cit., pp. 25, 26. 
See also Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 57. 

13 Verrichtungen der ersten General Conference, p. 6. In 1825 the name was changed 
to ‘“Evangelische-Lutherischen Synode von Ohio und angrenden Staaten.” In 1830 the 
reference to adjacent states was dropped from the English copy of the minutes and in 
1833 from the German. 
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as it was impractical for ministerial and lay delegates to make each year a 
long journey over the mountains. Thus they lost their voice in shaping 
polity, grew indifferent, and then set up independent organizations.””* 

Inasmuch as the problem of a theological seminary was a prominent 
factor in synodical organization in Ohio, a word must be said about the action 
of the new body in establishing such an institution. A committee on a theo- 
logical seminary was appointed in 1828. This committee reported the next 
year to the effect that such an institution was necessary but impractical as 
the required financial means were not available. This seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacle did not long delay favorable action: When the synod convened 
at Zanesville in 1840 an invitation was received from the Rev. E. T. Hazelius, 
president of the New York Ministerium, inviting Ohio to send its prospective 
ministers to Hartwick Seminary. This led the Ohio Synod to resolve that 
it was the special desire of the church in the west to have an institution 
within its own bounds “where her interests might generally concentrate, 
and from whence, as from a fountain-head, the doctrines of the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith might be promulgated, literally, purely and unadulter- 
atedly, and the mild and tolerant spirit of our discipline shed abroad its benign 
influence ; and where the characteristics of Lutheranism which neither malice 
nor art can destroy, nor time efface, might be preserved.” Steps were taken 
that led to the opening of the theological seminary in Canton. The removal 
to Columbus was approved in 1832.1® 

The growth of the synod led to a division into conferences in 1822. The 
pastors in western Pennsylvania were constituted one conference while those 
in Ohio were assigned to two, the Muskingum river being the dividing line. 
A marked increase in the size of the synod was rendered probable by the 
proposal of the German Reformed Synod of Ohio for union with the Lu- 
therans in 1832. The reaction of the Lutherans was favorable, “provided 
terms of union can be found which are based on truth and righteousness, and 
secure the principles of the Evangelical Church—but that we wish, that our 
Calvinistic brethren might communicate unto our synod their views on such 
terms.”*® No further action was taken and the matter was dropped. 

On the other hand the forces of disruption were temporarily checked. 
In 1832 pastors John Stauch, H. Weigandt, and J. J. Fast sent out a call for 
a special conference at New Philadelphia to “transact important business.” 
When the pastors assembled, the specific nature of this “important business” 
was not clearly revealed. It was suspected, however, that a new synod was 


14 Johnson, R. H., “The Lutheran Church and the Western Frontier, 1789-1830,” 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly, III (1930), p. 246. Dr. Johnson has overlooked the 
formation of the North Carolina Synod in 1803. P 

15 Minutes, 1828, p. 12; 1829, p. 12; 1830, p. 9; 1832, p. 16. 

16 Verrichtungen, 1822, p. 5; Minutes, 1832, p. 19; 1833, p. 12. Occasional joint 
conferences were held with the Reformed pastors. 
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proposed. Consequently a resolution was presented declaring against such 
a move. The adoption of the resolution ended the movement.'” 

A more serious danger had threatened the previous year. The West 
Pennsylvania Synod sent a request that the Ohio-Pennsylvania line be made 
the boundary between the two synods. This was refused. Similar action 
was taken on the petition of the Pennsylvania members of the synod to form 
a new synod in the territory between the Allegheny mountains and the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania boundary line. Synod did, however, divide itself into an east- 
ern and a western district. The general body was to meet every third year 
while the districts were to convene in the intervening years. Thus was inaug- 
urated the plan of districts that was so characteristic of the Joint Synod of 
Ohio and Adjacent States.1® 

In the meantime other questions were being agitated. These related to 
the use of the English language and the practice of the so-called “new meas- 
ures.” The outcome of the discussion on the language question was the 
grant by the parent body at Lancaster in May, 1836, of permission to form 
an English district within the bounds of the German synod. The English 
district was to continue in connection with the German synod and without 
the concurrence of the latter body was not to unite with another body outside 
of the German synod.’® This restriction was primarily intended to forestall 
union with the General Synod towards which some of the English pastors 
were known to be inclined. 

Although a temporary organization was perfected at Lancaster before 
synod adjourned, organized English Lutheranism in Ohio may be said to 
have begun with the meeting of the English pastors at Somerset on November 
7, 1836. Four ordained ministers were present. These were Charles Henkel 
of Somerset, James Manning of Annapolis, John B. Reck of Shanesville, and 
Emmanuel Greenwald of New Philadelphia. The licensed candidates num- 
bered five: Francis J. Ruth of Bucyrus, Amos Bartholomew of Somerset, 
Joseph A. Roof of Circleville, Andrew Kuhn of Wooster, and Elihu Rathbun 
of Saegertown in Pennsylvania. In addition there were four lay delegates. 
The synod organized under the title of “The Synod and Ministerium of the 
English Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Ohio and Adjacent States.’ The 
name was changed to that of the East Ohio Synod in 1857. The election 
resulted in the choice of James Manning as president, E. Greenwald as secre- 
tary, and Charles Henkel as treasurer. In its constitution the synod accepted 
the restrictions placed on it by the German body. These included the 
maintenance of an intimate union with the German body and cooperation 
with it as far as practicable in all matters pertaining to the welfare of each. 
Delegates were to be sent to and received from the German body. Funds 


17 Ibid., 1832, pp. 26, 27. 
18 Ibid., 1831, pp. 9-13. 
19 Ibid., 1836, pp. 13, 16. 
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were to be raised to assist in the support of the theological seminary in 
Columbus provided “that a proper share of the directorship in that institu- 
tion be possessed by that Synod.” That the permission of the German 
Synod should also be secured before union with another body outside of the 
territory of the German Synod was effected was also acknowledged. 

The doctrinal basis of the English Synod was as follows: “The Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith shall be the unalterable symbol of this Synod, and 
all the members of this Synod shall ex animo profess adherence to all its 
doctrinal articles, complete and entire, without any reservation.” 

In view of the later controversy, the article ofthe constitution on the 
method of amendment is quoted in full. “This Constitution may be altered 
and amended by a vote of two-thirds of the ordained Ministers present at 
a regular Synodical Convention provided notice thereof had been given by 
a vote of the previous annual Convention.”?° 

When the synod assembled in 1837, President Manning was quite enthu- 
siastic about the work of the organization and the contribution which it was 
making to Lutheranism in Ohio. “I would remark that I am more than ever 
impressed with the importance of our English synodical organization. For 
the want of facilities afforded, few English Lutheran ministers have, until 
recently, located themselves in our state; and for want of Gospel ministra- 
tions in the English language, many of our churches have languished.” In 
the cities the Lutheran church was not being established as it should have 
been. The young people from Lutheran families were going into non-Lu- 
theran churches. At this session the installation of an English professor in 
the theological seminary at Columbus was agitated.”1_ The next year a con- 
ference with the German Synod was requested in order that the matters at 
issue between them might be adjusted.?? 

This friction continued to grow. It was further revealed in 1839. At 
its session early in the year the Joint Synod decided that members of the 
English district who were present at sessions of the Eastern or Western dis- 
tricts might have the privilege of voting on all matters and vice versa. A 
committee of the English district recommended that the synod announce that 
it would not avail itself of this privilege. This was adopted with only one 
dissenting vote which was cast by Rev. Joseph A. Roof. 

At the same session a significant resolution was adopted. It ordered 
that “a committee be appointed, consisting of three ordained ministers, whose 


20 Minutes and Proceedings of the First Session of the Synod and Ministerium of 
the English Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Ohio and Adjacent States, 1836, pp. 4, 5, 
13-24. To avoid confusion this body will hereafter be referred to as the East Ohio Synod. 

21 Ibid., 1837, pp. 6, 15. An address to the Eastern and Western districts was adopted 
stating that much difficulty was being experienced in raising funds and securing students 
owing to the uncertain future of the seminary at Columbus (p. 17). Discussions over 
the unsatisfactory condition of the seminary occupied a large part of the time of the 
sessions of the Joint Synod. 

22 = Ibid., 1838, p. 10. 
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duty it shall be, to suggest such amendments of the constitution of our synod 
at its next session, as will make that document more consistent with our views 
and feelings as Lutherans and friends of liberty.” By appointment of synod 
this committee was composed of Francis J. Ruth, G. Leiter, and J. H. 
Hoffman.”* 

One of the members of this committee has left on record the spirit 
and motives of those who sponsored this resolution. When the chairman, 
Francis J. Ruth, wrote his autobiography forty years later, he described the 
action taken at Millersburg in 1839 by affirming that “it was generally under- 
stood among the ministers composing this body that there was not as much 
unanimity of sentiment amongst them as could have been desired; that was 
particularly true in regard to the relation subsisting between the mother synod 
and this English offspring. Some of the brethren felt anxious to separate 
entirely from the control of the German, or mother synod, for the English 
Synod was, practically, but a branch of the German body, and to unite with 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. 
Others, and the members of the German Synod generally, were opposed to 
the measure. The minority of our Synod, the English, were disposed to 
bind us still more closely even to the German or Mother Synod.’’* 

There would appear to be no question that Ruth correctly presented 
the purposes of the majority. In such an atmosphere the English Synod con- 
vened at Zanesville on November 2, 1840. Nine ordained pastors were pres- 
ent when synod opened. Another pastor, Charles Henkel, though weak and 
incapacitated by the illness that was soon to end his promising career, arrived 
later. In addition there were seven licentiates and twelve lay delegates pres- 
ent. The synod organized by electing Rev. W. G. Keil of Senecaville as 
president, and Rev. J. B. Reck of Shanesville as secretary. 

The first indication of the purposes of the majority appeared when Pro- 
fessor C. F. Schaeffer and Rev. Kemerer of the German Synod were received 
as advisory members only. Against this, brothers Manning, Bartholomew, 
_ and Roof protested as being a violation of the action of the Joint Synod in 
1839. 

The vote on the report of the committee on amendments which had 
been appointed at the previous session became the decisive moment. It read 
as follows: 

“The committee appointed at the last regular convention of Synod, to 
lay before this session of the same, such amendments of the constitution, as 
they may deem necessary and advantageous, beg leave to report as follows: 

“After a careful examination of the above document, it is the unanimous 
conviction of your committee, that to preserve peace and harmony in our 


23 Ibid., 1839, pp. 13, 14. Minutes, Joint Ohio (German) 1829, p. 21. 
24 Life and Work of Rev. Francis J. Ruth (1888), p. 45. This work is largely auto- 
biographical. Ruth was ordained at the first session in 1836. 
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body, the supplementary articles 1 and 7, should forthwith be expunged, 
and that our Synod and Ministerium should be free and independent of 
others. 

“Your committee recommends, therefore, the immediate erasure of the 
above supplementary articles from the constitution and the adoption of the 
following : 

“That the Synod and Ministerium is, and of right ought to be free and 
independent, subject to the control and jurisdiction of no other ecclesiastical 
body.” 

The minutes state that “this vote passed without much opposition and 
but one loud dissenting voice.” Later there arose some uncertainty as to 
whether the secretary in editing the minutes recorded the vote correctly. 
His sympathies were plainly with the committee. The “one loud dissenting 
voice” is credited to Rev. E. Greenwald whose discussion of the proceedings 
will be discussed later.?° 

The next morning the minority composed of Charles Henkel, James 
Manning, Joseph A. Roof, E. Greenwald, and Amos Bartholomew presented 
a statement in which they charged that the action of the majority had 
destroyed their right to be considered as the English Synod. They desired 
to continue as an English District affiliated with the Joint Synod and thus 
to retain a voice in the control of the theological seminary. To this end they 
organized under the same name as the old body. In their view the majority had 
vacated the offices to which they now elected occupants. To this the majority 
replied by adopting a resolution which declared “that we are perfectly willing 
to let the Christian public decide, whether the adoption of the report of the 
committee appointed at the former session, for the purpose of proposing 
such alterations of our constitution as would make it more consonant with 
our views as Lutherans and friends of liberty, be such a violation.”*® 

Before adjournment an unseemly controversy took place over the pos- 
session of the synodical seal. The minority party had secured the seal “it 
was believed designedly and retained it unjustly.” - The demand for its return 
was unheeded. The possession of the seal was vital as each party continued 
under the old name. Therefore the majority ordered its secretary “to procure 
another seal precisely like the former.’’ Much confusion resulted for some 
years over this identity of names of the two English Lutheran bodies in 
Ohio.?? 

As one reviews the events at Zanesville in 1840, he readily sees that the 
personal equation was a large factor on both sides. Of what historical situa- 


25 Minutes, 1840, pp. 5, 8. The one vote recorded as in opposition is ascribed to 
Greenwald in a marginal note in a copy of the minutes belonging to W. G. Keil which 
is in the writer’s possession. 

26 Ibid., pp. 8,9; Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 113. 

27 Minutes, East Ohio, 1840, p. 13. 
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tion is this not true? The claim that the procedure of the majority was 
strictly constitutional seems to be weak. The majority had set up an inde- 
pendent synod as its objective. To accomplish this, it was advisable to act 
quickly. To delay the final vote on the constitutional amendments until 1841 
would give the minority the opportunity to bring in members of the Eastern 
and Western districts who would aid in the defeat of the plan recommended 
by the committee of which Ruth was chairman. Convinced as they were 
that an independent synod in Ohio was imperative if Lutheranism was not 
to be retarded, they were ready to stretch the constitution until only a plaus- 
ible appearance of validity was left. It was the assertion of the independent 
spirit that brooks no restraint which has ever characterized the American 
pioneer. To the present writer such a view seems better to accord with the 
ascertainable facts in the case than a passionate defence that claims all the 
right for one side and charges all the wrong to the other. Much can be 
explained by remembering that consecrated men endowed with qualities of 
leadership may have honest differences of opinion as to the course which is 
best for the future.?* 

Strained relations existed between the synods for many years. In 1841 
the East Ohio Synod as it will now be called asked for an explanation of a 
resolution in the minutes of the western district which it was felt reflected 
unjustly on the new English Synod.?® The next year the synod received a 
report of Dr. John Hamilton who had been sent as a delegate to the German 
body. That body had met in Canton in May of the same year. Dr. Ham- 
ilton reported that “he had not been received with that courtesy, common to 
our ecclesiastical bodies.” His appointment and the object of his attendance 
were not recognized. He was introduced and received as an advisory member 
from the English Independent Synod of Ohio. When a committee gave, as 
he thought, a report of the proceedings at Zanesville in 1840 that was unjust 
to the majority on that occasion, he endeavored to secure the floor to present 
a defence. When this opportunity was not afforded him, he left the room. 

The report of Dr. Hamilton led to the presentation and adoption of a 
resolution stating that as Dr. Hamilton had not been treated with proper 
respect, the English Synod would not “condescend to have any further 
_ intercourse with that Synod, until a suitable apology be made to this Synod. 
Unless this is done, we cannot send or receive any delegate, or any minutes.”*° 
Since this was not done, reciprocal relations between the Joint Synod and 


28 For opinions of synodical historians see Smith, op. cit., pp. 19, 20; Sheatsley, 
op. cit., pp. 110 ff.; Peter and Schmidt, of. cit., p. 80. 

29 Minutes, Western District, 1841, p. 10; Minutes, Joint Ohio, 1842, p. 21. 

30 Minutes, East Ohio, 1842, p. 12; Minutes, Joint Ohio, 1842, p. 21. In view of all 
the facts in the case, the expectation of the East Ohio brethren that they would be per- 
mitted to continue to be represented in the control of the seminary at Columbus seems 
untenable, 
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the East Ohio Synod ceased during the remainder of the period covered by 
this study. Connections were more cordial between the two English bodies. 
As late as 1850 the English District appointed delegates to the East Ohio 
and Miami synods.** 

The controversy was not confined to the floor of synod. Articles in news- 
papers and pamphlets presented both sides of the affair. One of these may 
be reviewed as illustrating the arguments pro and con. It was published by 
Emmanuel Greenwald, then pastor at New Philadelphia, in reply to articles 
in the Lutheran Observer signed by “R” who was identified as his neighbor at 
Shanesville, J. B. Reck, the secretary in 1840. Reference has been made to 
his editing of the minutes of the Zanesville session. Rev. Greenwald stated 
that an independent English Lutheran body might have been organized in 
1836 had not the English brethren been unwilling to relinquish their share 
in the control of the theological seminary. He contended that the English 
body had, in fact, if not in theory, all the privileges of an independent body. 
So far had the German members been from denying the English pastors a 
voice in the management of the affairs of the Joint Synod that they had 
joined in the election of a member of the English District as president the 
previous year. Unfortunately ‘some young men whose zeal is not always 
governed by the soundest discretion” had been called to some of the English 
pastorates. These had been active in stirring up dissension. He maintained 
that the action of the majority was a violation of the constitutional provision 
that amendments must be presented one year before a final vote was to be 
taken. This had not been done. The answer that this provision had been 
met in the appointment of the committee on constitutional revision in 1839 
was not conclusive. The secretary, furthermore, did not record the vote 
correctly. Of the ordained ministers present four were in favor of the reso- 
lution and four were opposed. The requisite two-thirds was only secured by 
permitting the licentiates to vote. This was unconstitutional. The act of 
secession lost to the majority any voice in the control of the seminary. This, 


the minority did not wish to surrender. Hence their organization of an 


English district. The prospects of union with the General Synod on the part 
of the Joint Synod were each year becoming brighter. Greenwald who was 
in favor of this regretted that the action in 1840 had destroyed such prospects 
as existed. He also discussed the controversy over the seal and the charge 
of the seceders that the German Synod was opposed to prayer meetings and 
temperance societies. Such opposition, he maintained did not exist. He pled 
with the brethren to come back or to change the name of their synod.*? 


31 Minutes of the English Evangelical Lutheran Synod and Ministerium of Ohio, 
1850, p. 12. 


32 Pamphlet published by the author, Charles Henkel had been elected president of 
the Joint Synod of Ohio in 1839, 
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Since the air was thus filled with charges and counter-charges the Mary- 
land Synod was led in 1842 to remark apropos of the situation in Ohio: 
“These brethren in Ohio seem to be unhappily divided, but we hope that by 
mutual concessions and forbearance the heart of the daughter of Zion may 
be healed.”** 

At the same session at which the division took place in 1840, the majority 
adopted a resolution declaring that it was deemed expedient to cultivate a 
friendly feeling towards all Evangelical Lutheran synods in the United States. 
Therefore Rev. F. J. Ruth was appointed to be a visiting delegate to the next 
meeting of the General Synod which was to be held in Baltimore in the spring 
of 1841. 

This introduces the problem of the relation of the Ohio Synods to the 
General Synod. The plan for a union of all Lutheran bodies in the United 
States was discussed at the meeting of the Joint Synod at Canton in 1819. 
It was adopted. At the convention at Zanesville the next year those who 
were opposed to the General Synod again brought up the matter. A commit- 
tee was appointed which presented this resolution: “From the reports of the 
Synod of New York and the Carolina Synod we conclude that the purpose of 
the ‘Plan’ to form a central synod cannot be obtained; we therefore move 
that the resolution adopted at Canton be rescinded and that we allow the 
matter to rest until we have had opportunity to examine the constitution of 
the central synod. If the same meets our approval we will adopt it, if not, 
we do not care to involve ourselves further in the matter.” 

The session at Somerset in 1821 considered the constitution item by 
item. The outcome was a decision to hold the matter in abeyance for another 
year. Another article by article discussion took place at Greensburg the fol- 
lowing year. The synod resolved to send two delegates, Rev. J. P. Schmucker 
and Rev. Steck, Jr., to the next session of the General Synod. They were to 
confer with the other delegates and report back to synod. Before the Gen- 
eral Synod convened, another session of the Ohio Synod was held. At this 
time a communication was received from the president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania stating that the mother synod would not send delegates to 
the General Synod and advising that the Ohio Synod also would not be rep- 
resented. As a result the action of the previous year to send delegates was 
reversed. The patriarch of the synod, Paul Henkel, in his last communication 
to his Ohio brethren in 1825 advised them to have nothing to do with the 
General Synod. The next year a committee advised indefinite postpone- 


33. Minutes, Maryland, 1842, p. 12. 

34 Minutes, East Ohio, 1840, p. 13. It is recognized that this act of seeking affiliation 
with the General Synod weakens the argument based on the independent spirit of the 
frontier. By 1840, however, Ohio was passing out of the frontier stage. 
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ment.*®> The conservancy of the Henkelites was in the ascendancy. Further- 
more, the spirit of independence so often apparent on the frontier which had 
led the Ohio pastors so recently to separate from the Ministerium would 
scarcely permit them so soon to become affiliated with the men in the east 
who would be in the majority and hence in control. Practical factors such 
as distance, expense of travel, and hardships on the way east also contributed 
towards the same end.*° 

The General Synod continued to make advances to the Ohio pastors. 
The failure of the western brethren to affiliate was a matter of great disap- 
pointment to those interested in the formation of a general body. The min- 
utes of the first session state that “it was much regretted by all present, that 
from the Synod of Ohio, the expected delegates did not appear.” The chair- 
man, Dr. Daniel Kurtz, was directed to appeal to the Ohio pastors to unite 
with their eastern brethren. In the pastoral address adopted in 1825, ref- 
erence was made to the “known piety and devotedness of the Ohio Synod.” 
In 1827, it was recorded that “the character of this Synod has been uniformly 
marked with zeal and enterprise and self denial in the cause of the Redeemer.” 
Delegates were appointed in 1825, 1827, and 1829. The Rev. E. Greenwald 
was present and preached at the opening of the General Synod in 1835. 
On the list of the standing committees of that year appear the names of 
Professor W. Schmid and Charles Hinckel as Ohio pastors appointed to the 
Editing Committee.*" 

To return to the East Ohio Synod, this body was represented at the meet- 
ing of the General Synod in 1841. The report of the delegate was favorably 
received by the Ohio men. It was therefore resolved that “whereas the 
General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States is, 
as it should be, exclusively an advisory body,” that synod should adopt the 
constitution of the General Synod and send representatives to the session 
in 1843.%° The frontier forces of division and sectionalism were no longer 
at work. The need for fellowship and cooperation was stronger. 

When the General Synod met in 1843, Rev. J. B. Reck and Judge D. 


35 Verrichtungen, 1820, p. 6; 1821, p. 5; 1822, p. 5; 1823, p. 6; 1825, p. 4; 1826, p. 8. 
The resolution in 1826 reads as follows: “Die Committee, welche bestimmt war die Ver- 
shadlungen der General Synode zu untersuchen, berichtete dass sie bei Durchsehung 
desselben etwas bemerkte, welches auf unsere Synode Bezug hat. Jedach rathet sie der 
Synode, die Sache stillschweigend zu ubergehen bis uns die hand Gottes in desselben 
duetlich wird.” 

36 Sheatsley, of. cit., p. 67; Buehring, of. cit., p. 37. The latter holds that the doc- 
trinal differences were not sufficiently marked to be a factor in the refusal of the Ohio 
Synod to join the General Synod. 

37. Minutes, General Synod, 1820, pp. 4, 14; 1825, pp. 7, 12; 1827, pp. 12, 23; 1829, 
p.)/:; 1835, pp. a) 7,143; 

38 Ibid., 1841, p. 20. 
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Tulles were present as delegates. They were admitted as representatives of 
the English Synod of Ohio.*® 

The spread of the East Ohio Synod to the southwestern part of the state 
precipitated a discussion as to the wisdom of a division of the territory. Pre- 
liminary action was taken in 1843. At the meeting in 1844, it was resolved 
“that the brethren residing in the southwestern part of the state, desirous of 
organizing a new synod, to cooperate with this synod in all our enterprises 
and to unite with the General Synod, be advised to organize as soon as con- 
venient and requested to make the constitution of the General Synod the 
model of their constitution of their Synod.’’*° Here the forces that made for 
division were again at work but it was to be a peaceful departure based on a 
recognition that this would be the best means of promoting the interests of 
the church in the west. 

The first session of the new synod was held at Xenia the same year. 
The pastors present numbered eight. Of these, six were serving churches 
in Ohio. They were the Revs. A. Reck of Cincinnati, C. E. Schaeffer of 
Lancaster, Ezra Keller of Springfield, John Surface of Ridgeville, D. P. 
Rosenmiller of Dayton, and George Sill of Millville. In addition Rev. J. 
Crigler of Florence, Kentucky, and Rev. J. Krack of Madison, Iowa were 
members of the synod at the time of organization. Rev. Schaeffer was chosen 
president and Rev. Rosenmiller secretary. The new synod decided to unite 
with the General Synod. As the Miami Synod it was received into that 
body in 1845. The constitution recommended by the General Synod was 
adopted with a few minor changes. This provided a confessional basis which 
declared that “we believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are our only and infallible rule of faith and practice; we receive the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith, and Luther’s Smaller Catechism as writings in which the 
doctrines of the Word of God are set forth in a manner substantially 
correct." 

The spirit in which the Miami Synod began its existence was described 
by President Schaeffer in 1845. “We agreed to discard all those invidious 
distinctions, the operation of which was to place the different portions of 
our beloved church in antagonistic attitudes ; and we firmly resolved to exclude 
from our midst, as far as human foresight and diligence could prevail, all 
seeds of discussion and strife. Prompted by such motives, into which late 


39 Minutes, General Synod, 1843, p. 5. The western pastors were recognized by the 
appointment of Rev. J. B. Reck as a member of the committee on Liturgy. 

40 Minutes, East Ohio, 1843, p. 8. The minutes for 1844 were published only in the 
newspapers. The resolution is quoted as given by Smith, of. cit., p. 22. 

41 Minutes, Miami, 1844, pp. 3, 6, 29; Minutes, General Synod, 1845, p. 5. None 
of the pastors who joined in the organization of the Miami Synod had been present in 
1843, when the East Ohio Synod granted permission for separation. This shows the 
pressing need of a division. The delegates from the Miami Synod were Revs. C. F. 
Schaeffer and D. P. Rosenmiller, F. Gebhart and O. Ballard. 
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developments infused additional vigor, and acting indeed, from stern neces- 
sity, which compelled the adoption of strictly Lutheran and American prin- 
ciples, we organized a synod, which shall employ its energies in promoting 
the interests, not of any religious faction, but those of our venerable Lutheran 
church, and which shall not be fettered by foreign languages, usages or opin- 
ions, but shall sanction those which, while they conform to the Word of God, 
and the spirit of our church, are likewise adapted to the circumstances of our 
native country, and the political institutions, among which we were born 
and reared.’’*? In these words can be discerned a clear reflection of the 
pressing and vexatious problems then agitating the church in Ohio. 

The first constitution of the Miami Synod fixed no boundary lines. The 
list of pastors present at the initial meeting indicates that it was not confined 
to Ohio. A committee on boundaries in 1846 reported that as existing con- 
ditions made it difficult to define the bounds at that time, and as the constitu- 
tion of the General Synod gave no specific directions which could aid in defin- 
ing synodical boundaries, the whole question be indefinitely postponed. This 
reluctance to fix boundaries arose from the hope which had found expression 
in President Schaeffer’s address that the Miami Synod might be a refuge for 
all who desired a medium between the old and the new measures.** Two years 
later the matter arose again. The organization of the Wittenberg Synod had 
reopened the problem. It was felt that this synod had “laid down bounds 
which encroach in some measure upon the territory heretofore occupied by 
this body. In self defence, it was believed necessary to fix boundaries.” 
This was done the next year. On the north the synod was to extend to the 
National Road, on the east to the Muskingum river, on the south to the Ohio 
river, and on the west to the state line. Members living outside these bounds 
were to be permitted to continue until they found it convenient to unite with 
another body.** 

Once more the East Ohio Synod was to be divided. The forces at work 
were thus described by Rev. F. J. Ruth: “A desire began to be cherished by 
our brethren living in the northwestern counties of Ohio, to have a new synod 
formed embracing those counties. The principal reason for wishing the 
formation of a new synod was that the distance and expense of attending 
the meetings of Synod would by that means be greatly lessened; and, as the 
new body would, for a while at least, be comparatively small, it could there- 
fore be entertained in a larger number of places and thus the good influence 
exerted by these ecclesiastical gatherings could be shared by a larger number 


42 Minutes, Miami, 1845, p. 9. 

43 Ibid., 1846, p. 26. See also Imhoff, op. cit., pp. 7-11 who states that the hope 
that conservatives such as Greenwald and Roof might be gathered into the new organi- 
zation did not materialize. : 

44 Minutes, Miami, 1848, p. 5; 1849, p. 20. The boundary question did not interfere 
with harmonious relations between the two synods. See Minutes, Wittenberg, 1851, p. 9. 
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of our people.” The East Ohio Synod granted permission at the meeting at 
Washingtonville in 1847. The new body was formally organized at the same 
place with Ruth as the first president.*® It was admitted to the General Synod 
in 1848 being in harmony with the confessional basis of the general body.*® 

The line of division between the East Ohio and the new Wittenberg 
Synods began at Cleveland and ran through Alliance, Mount Vernon, and 
Springfield. It has been seen that this boundary was such as to move the 
Miami Synod to a careful delimitation of its territory. 

The synods already described constituted the principal organizations of 
Ohio pastors before 1850. They by no means included all of the Lutheran 
ministers in the state. A number of these, how great cannot be determined 
with accuracy, remained independent of any synodical connection. Others 
were connected with synods whose main sphere of activity was not in Ohio. 
It was not a day of careful regulation of such matters. Indeed, pastors some- 
times were members of several synodical bodies at the same time. An 
example of this was Paul Henkel. Henkel did not sever his connection with 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania when he joined in the organization of the 
North Carolina Synod in 1803. In the same way, he continued these earlier 
affiliations when he became associated with the Ohio and Tennessee Synods. 
Synods, also, were more generally considered as composed of pastors than 
of the congregations which they served. 

Of these synods that were represented in Ohio by a few members, the 
Synod of the West was the most active. It was formally organized at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky in 1835. At all times it seems to have had men working in 
Ohio. Among the ordained members, for example, in 1843 were the Revs. 
A. Reck in Cincinnati, N. B. Little in Fairfield county, and Jacob Crigler at 
Portsmouth. Ohio residences were assigned to several of the licentiates. 
Rey. Little was elected -president. That the synod considered Ohio as a 
legitimate field for operations is further shown by the proposals made from 
time to time to divide the synod. In 1843 three synods were suggested. One 
of these was to be known as the Synod of Cincinnati and was to comprise 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and a part of Ohio. The influence of 
theological education in drawing synodical bodies together appears in the 
negotiations between the Synod of the West and the East Ohio Synod over 
the establishment of such an institution.*® 

At an earlier date the North Carolina Synod manifested an interest in 
Ohio Lutherans. Some of these had migrated from North Carolina. It was 


45 Ruth, op. cit., p. 80; Minutes, Wittenberg, 1847, p. 3; Ernsberger, of. cit., p. 41; 
Smith, op. cit., p. 24. 

46 Minutes, General Synod, 1848, p. 5. The delegates were Revs. J. H. Hoffman and 
J. Livengood. 

47 See Ernsberger, of. cit., pp. 43 ff. for a discussion of synodical boundaries including 
the later delimitations in 1901. 

48 Minutes, Synod of the West, 1843, pp. 5, 17, 31; Minutes, East Ohio, 1843, p. 23. 
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but natural, consequently, for churches in Fairfield county in 1814 to send 
petitions to that body asking for pastors. Two years before, the Rev. Jacob 
Scherer had visited Ohio while on a tour as a traveling missionary.*® In 
1833, the West Pennsylvania Synod considered Cincinnati as a possible mis- 
sion point.°° ; 

In the closing years of the period under review, a new synodical organi- 
zation entered the state. This was to be fraught with momentous conse- 
quences for Lutheranism in Ohio. The Rev. William Sihler, pastor at Pome- 
roy, read some of the first issues of Dr. Walther’s Lutheraner. He thought 
he discovered in Walther the savior of conservative Lutheranism and has- 
tened to his support. From Fort Wayne, the Rev. F. C. D. Wyneken 
extended his labors into Ohio. He attended a meeting of the Loehe men 
at Cleveland in 1846. The contacts of these men with Walther resulted in 
the presence of Ohio men at the meeting in Chicago in 1846, when the Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Adjacent States was organized. Rev. Sihler became 
the vice president of the new organization.** 

This completes the survey of synodical organizations in Ohio before 
1850. When Ohio entered the union in 1803, the Lutherans in the state 
were few and scattered, scarcely recognizing the existence of any synod, 
almost destitute of even occasional pastoral visitations. Fifty years later all 
of this had been changed. The Lutheran church, as indicated in the opening 
paragraph, stood fourth in the state. The members were organized into 
vigorous and rapidly growing bodies. On the basis of statistics in the minutes 
of the General Synod in 1845, it was estimated that approximately 26,000 
were included in the districts of the Joint Synod, while 8,500 were to be 
found in the two district synods of the General Synod.®? Many others were 
members of independent Lutheran churches or had been lost to the Lutheran 
church. Yet despite avoidable losses, controversies, and tremendous obsta- 
cles, the foundations had been laid for the subsequent impressive history of 
the Lutheran church in Ohio. 


49 Bernheim, G. D. and Cox, G. H., The History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
and Ministerium of North Carolina, 1902, pp. 40, 87. 

50 Minutes, West Pennsylvania Synod, 1833, p. 7. The synod did, however, ask 
pastor Meyer, who was then in Cincinnati, to explain his failure to unite with the synod 
within whose bounds he was then laboring (p. 21). 

51 Polack, W. G., The Story of C. F. W. Walther, 1935, p. 69. Nine pastors left the 
Joint Synod of Ohio to enter the new organization. For the action of the synod on this 
withdrawal see Minutes, 1848, p. 13. 

52 Minutes, General Synod, 1845, p. 83. 
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The Quest for Holiness. By Adolph Koberle, D.D. Translated from the German by 
John C. Mattes, D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 268 pages. $2.50. 


The original work of which this is the English translation is entitled Rechtfertigung 
und Heiligung (Justification and Sanctification). It was a happy inspiration which 
made the translator choose the title, “The Quest for Holiness” for the English edition. 
Lutherans will be particularly interested in this book because it was selected by the 
National Lutheran Council as a work meriting translation. K®oberle is a Professor at 
the University of Basel, a man of broad and profound scholarship and a confessional 
Lutheran. In this work he interprets the Christian life as Lutheranism seeks to develop 
it. Theologically, he stands firmly for the Scriptural conception of the Christian life 
as interpreted in the Confessions. But he brings to his task a depth of insight and a 
wealth of knowledge which makes his interpretation fresh and stimulating and modern. 

The first two chapters lay the groundwork for the subsequent development of the 
author’s thesis, namely, that “the New Testament speaks of sanctification both in the 
imperative and indicative moods. It is described as a divine gift and at the same 
time as a result of our obedient choice (Eph. 2:10). This antithesis must be maintained 
in Christian ethics with the utmost care. Man must be denied all credit but dare never 
be relieved of his full responsibility.” 

The first chapter is entitled “Man’s Attempts to Sanctify Himself.” It is a com- 
prehensive and illuminating chapter, gathering and systematizing the religious and 
spiritual aspirations of mankind as they have appeared in history since the dawn of 
civilization. These aspirations the author catalogues under three heads: Moralism, the 
sanctification of conduct by the strengthening of the will; Mysticism, the sanctification 
of the emotions by a strenuous training of the soul; and Speculation, the sanctification 
of thought by a deepening of the understanding. Under Mysticism he includes, of 
course, the efforts of the religious mystics, but his classification goes further and includes 
the devotees of the cult of romantic-aesthetic naturalism, so popular at the present day. 
This inclusion of modern and novel expressions of old tendencies and trends character- 
izes the book throughout: and makes it exceedingly timely. 

The second chapter is entitled “God’s Judgment on Man’s Self-Sanctification.” It 
sets forth the Bible’s answers to moralism, mysticism and speculation as ways to holi- 
ness, discrediting them all, and holding forth the way of grace through Jesus Christ. 
There is a fine discussion in the third chapter of modern attempts to interpret Christ 
so as to make him conform to the a priori conceptions of men as to how they must be 
saved. But Christ was neither moralist nor mystic, nor did he make wisdom a condition 
of fellowship with God. “Without regard to any moral attainments, spiritual fervor 
or intellectual wisdom He ‘receives sinners and eats with them.’ His attitude towards 
the fallen world and towards those still in the bondage and servitude of sin is one of 
unconditional compassion and to them He preaches the word of pardon that He offers 
to the world with the power of a divine omnipotence.” 

This is what distinguishes Jesus from all other saviors. It remained for Paul to 
bring “this contrast between his message and all the categories of the systems of self- 
salvation into the sharpest and most concise formulation in the dictum, the ‘justification 
of the ungodly.’” Then follows an illuminating discussion of the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith and of the relation which sanctification bears to justification. 
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The latter part of the book is eminently practical. The “four great fundamental 
motives” of sanctification the author holds to be thankfulness, the imitation of Christ, 
obedience and fear. On the basis of this motivation he then proceeds to describe “how 
the practical activity of sanctification takes place and what forms it assumes under the 
paradoxical contrast of gift and responsibility.’ Prayer, discipline and service are 
discussed as indispensable helps in sanctification. 

It is difficult to convey adequately in a brief review the impression which a careful 
study of this book makes upon the reader. One of its outstanding characteristics is 
its comprehensiveness, and that in two respects. As has already been intimated, it takes 
up for consideration and criticism not only the historical forms of human attempts at 
self-salvation, but the fads and the foibles which men are practising at the present 
day, the significance of which, from the religious point of view, is likely to escape all 
save the most discerning. Some of the-trends, like those associated with the youth 
movement, or with the new reverence for Wagner’s music as “salvation through eros” 
have attained to a greater development in Germany than among us. And yet the 
roots of these fads are also found in our cultural soil and it is well to be forewarned. 

But there is a deeper comprehensiveness about the book. It is the author’s impres- 
sion that “theological perception is unable to apprehend or express more than one 
statement in its entirety.” There is “another side” which is not stated so clearly and 
emphatically, which it is also necessary to apprehend in order to apprehend the whole 
truth. In every instance the author tries to see and state the “other side.” For example, 
Calvinism’s insistence upon obedience to the sovereign will of God, or the place which 
the fear of God should hold in the Christian’s life is dealt with adequately. Even the 
doctrine of predestination receives its due consideration. There is a balanced discussion 
of the merits of asceticism, and of the place which service must hold in the Christian’s 
aspiration after holiness. The following quotation will illustrate the last point: “It is 
terrifying to see how unrealistically, vaguely and untruthfully theologians frequently 
talk at the present time about the Word of God and its power. In reality almost 
nothing is realized in actual fact of what is so magnificently proclaimed on paper... . 
The preached word without the silent word of ministering love, without the serving 
ministrations of living men, remains ineffective. A preaching Church that lacks the 
Samaritan’s love remains dead in spite of all its proclamations of the Word.” 

Another characteristic of the book is its practical approach to the need of sancti- 
fication. It is written from the pastor’s point of view and may very well be used as 
collateral reading in pastoral theology. It is the author’s conviction that we need 
a doctrine of sins, as well as a doctrine of sin. The latter belongs to the article on 
justification; the former to the article on ‘sanctification. Under the caption “The Sig- 
nificance of Sanctification” he develops a doctrine of “Sins” which will be of great help 
to the pastor in his work. 

The chief characteristic of the book, however, is its Biblical content. Wiéithout any 
forced exegesis the author succeeds again and again in illuminating the modern situation 
with the truth of scriptural doctrine, thus helping us not only to understand the modern 
situation better, but also to discern new truth in old doctrines. At the same time, he 
makes evident the fulness and completeness of the Lutheran conception of the Christian 
life by calling attention again to some of its neglected or subordinated aspects, provided 
for in the Confessions or found in the writings of Luther, but lost in the passing of time 
and shift of emphases. One begins to see anew why Lutheranism is not the medium 
between two extremes, but really a “third way.” 

A word should be said about the translation. Dr. Mattes deserves the gratitude 
of the whole Protestant church, but particularly of the Lutheran church, for having 
accomplished what must have been an arduous task in putting this book into English. 
The translation is well done. It is an accurate translation which reads smoothly, and 
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the thought is always clearly expressed. Were it not for an occasional long sentence 
one would almost forget that one was not reading the work in the language in which 
it was originally written. 

The book is a distinct contribution to the field of theological thought, in a develop- 
ment which has been more or less neglected or else distorted. Its appearance at the 
present time should prove salutary. It deserves to be as popular in its English dress 
among English readers as the German original proved to be among Germans. 

E, E. FiscHEer 


The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Fifteen Volumes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930-35. $7.50 per volume. 


The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences has a threefold purpose: 1. It is a “sym- 
posium of the progress that has been made in the various fields of social science in 
the broadest sense of that term.” 

2. It is a “repository of facts and principles which will subserve the interests of all 
those who are keeping abreast of recent investigation and accomplishment.” 

3. It is a “center of authoritative knowledge for the creation of a sounder and more 
informed public opinion on the major questions which lie at the foundation of social 
progress and world development.” 

The authorship is representative of all countries. In volume ten, for example, there 
are over 250 contributors, from twenty-four countries located all over the world—on 
every continent and even the islands of the sea. It is truly an international work; for 
although it is published in America, and produced in this country, it is not merely an 
American enterprise. It is the only work of its kind ever created. With it should 
be used The Social Work Yearbook, which is published every two years. 

There is much usable material in this encyclopedia for the preacher, both for his 
personal development and his professional services. For example, it is rich in biograph- 
ical material. In volume one, there are sixty-eight biographical sketches wedged in 
between such outstanding articles as those on: “Accidents,” “Adjustment,” “Adoles- 
cence,” “Adultery,” “Agrarian Movements,” “Agriculture” (many sub-topics) and “Alco- 
hol.” In volume nine, there are about two hundred sketches of the lives of men and 
women, among whom appear: Martin Luther, David Livingston, Ignatius Loyola, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Of course there are treatments of such subjects as: “Literacy,” “Liquor,” 
“Laissez Faire,” “Law,” etc. In the final volume there are two hundred biographical 
sketches, found under such unpromising initial letters as t, u, v, w, x, y, z. These sketches 
deal with two hundred persons, who, in thirty countries influenced social character or 
conduct, directly or indirectly. 

The Christian ministry should be the leading agent in placing Christianity in the 
center of the world culture that is to be born out of the present chaos. I think it is 
not too strong to say that if Christianity is placed in the center of the culture of tomor- 
row, the Christian minister will put it there. Beware of the great sin of omission 
involved in this situation. 

How will this monumental work help the minister to preach the gospel to people 
in the social whirl of today? It will furnish him a source of background information. 
It will place at his command knowledge necessary to guide him in dealing with both 
the individual and the society in which the individual lives. It should enable him to 
select his methods, create his techniques, and properly map his mission in the con- 
temporary community. It cannot furnish him with a message; it cannot define, though 
it may give direction to his mission; it cannot furnish power, though it may reveal the 
need of it. The proper use of this work will help the minister to know his field, to 
minister to his people, and to sow the seed of the Word in productive soil. 
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The scope and importance of the mission of the Christian ministry demands an 
acquaintance with the people of this generation and the social conditions which are 
shaping their minds and darkening their souls. A great need presses upon humanity. 
Can Christianity meet that crying need? How? O man of God, you are sent to preach 
the gospel to a sin-weary, cynical, fear-enslaved world of faithless men. How can this 
be done? Think on these things. 

There needs to be much constructive thinking in the realm of sociology. Human 
welfare demands the creative thought of Christian minds in the field of social science. 
Why allow non-Christian thinkers to furnish all the guidance in a realm of human 
activity which is world-wide in scope and importance? 

The religious leadership of the church was used by God to produce the literature 
of revelation in its early period. During that time the-church modified and greatly 
changed the practices of the state and society.- Later, the ministry of the church entered 
the realm of philosophy. It has always contributed to the teaching profession. Still 
later the priesthood entered the domain of creative literature. Has not the ministry 
been ever alert to enter “secular” realms of endeavor in the hope and with the purpose of 
benefitting humanity? Should the ministry of the gospel today fear to enter the mess 
and the mass of humanity with the message of the Kingdom of Heaven? Can one do 
so effectively without doing some severe thinking on social facts and forces? 

Certainly mere acquaintance with the social sciences is neither sufficient nor potent 
in itself. That is just the reason why godless thinking and ministry to social need is not 
effective. Men lost faith in God. Now, as a consequence, they have no faith in man. 
The gospel is still “the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.’ The 
burden of this review is the “everyone,” “also the Greek,” the “least,” the “last” and 
the “lost.” 

H. D. Hoover 


The Psychology of Christian Personality. By Ernest M. Ligon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. 392 pages. 


Professor Ernest M. Ligon, Ph.D., who is a member of the department of Psy- 
chology, Union College, Schenectady, New York, has given us a remarkable book. 
His own statement of purpose—in which he has succeeded—is as follows: 

“This book has been written with three groups especially in mind. It is hoped 
that Christian parents will find in it some help toward bringing up children with such a 
religious training as will make them not only men and women of integrity and moral 
character, but also personalities of wholesomeness and power. Ministers who are faced 
with the task of interpreting the teachings of Jesus to their people, on the one hand, and 
understanding their sorrows and troubles, on the other, often find no very high correla- 
tion between the two. In this interpretation of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount in terms of psychology, it is hoped that they may find help in unifying these 
two phases of their ministry. Finally, Christian men and women everywhere and, for 
that matter, men and women who discern no sources of strength in religion and there- 
fore question its value, may find in these pages an interpretation of religion which will 
show them both the validity of religion for life and the methods of gaining from it the 
power that is there.” 

Light is shed on the dreadfulness of sin by this psychological study. “Spiritual 
errors cost dearly in broken and unhappy personalities.” The chapter on Worship as the 
source of power is extremely interesting and instructive. “There is a reciprocal relation- 
ship,” says Dr. Ligon, “between the strength of personality and the power of worship.” 
Genuine worship experience, it is claimed, will strengthen the fundamental healthy spir- 
itual emotional attitudes. ‘An individual with a well-grounded experimental faith, for 
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example, will not accept some utterly irrational idea of God, or perform some fantastic 


or abnormal type of worship.” “Spiritual meditation is a form of research into the 
spiritual nature of the universe,’” and “perhaps the noblest motive that calls men to prayer 
is the desire to learn more of God.” Or turn to a psychologist’s conclusion: “Here then, 


are the great rewards of prayer: peacefulness of soul that raises men above fear and 
anger, growth in strength and wholesomeness of personality, perspective in the solution 
of life’s problems, insight into the spiritual nature of the universe.” This does not take 
the place of theology. But it deals with the mental, and religion is for the whole man. 
When I think on this I want Him to teach me how to pray. 

Under the heading, “Creative Thinking,” the author presents an interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer. Read it to see that it belongs there. “The reason for prayer is to 
know the will of God. We are not likely to discover that will unless we have faith in 
it. . . . This statement of faith simply implies that in the effort to solve our social 
problems we shall not even consider these other sources of power and glory. We start 
with the assumption that the Christian method is right, and try to discover how that 
method can be applied to these problems. Only by this method can we hope to do 
creative thinking.” 

It is impressive to see what a place the author gives to faith and love in the building 
of a Christian personality; and then to contemplate how much ‘people in everyday life 
are governed by fear and selfishness. This is not only a good book, but a book needed 
by a great many people. I have used it in an interesting course on “How to grow a 
Christian Personality.” I have discussed its outstanding statements with Christian 
workers and found that they were valuable and stimulating. It is not perfect, but it 
certainly is thought provoking. It presents old truths in a delightful way; and it pre- 
sents new truth in a conservative manner. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D., and Russell L. Dix, 
B.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. $3.00. 


A doctor and a preacher cooperate and coordinate, from their experiences through 
many years of ministering, in giving us a worthwhile contribution. Dr. Cabot has 
contributed generously to the social service program of America as a physician, but the 
fine thing in this book is that he not only speaks as a physician, and a capable one, 
but as a Christian gentleman. I wish that more of our physicians could obtain his 
viewpoint,—that we as ministers have something to contribute in the general program 
of hospitalization. This book shows us how it can be done. It will fill in a big gap 
in the literature that is available for a minister’s work to the sick. 

In our seminaries, and every minister will testify to this, the need of visiting the 
sick is stated repeatedly, but no adequate practical information is given, aside from 
the statement that great opportunities present themselves when people are ill. Many 
physicians have been reluctant to take ministers into their confidence, or to ask them 
to cooperate with them, because of the many blunders that have been made, largely because 
no clinical training has been offered by our theological schools. In the last few years 
emphasis has been laid upon this; and in some of our large hospitals it is put into 
practice—taking young ministers and teaching them how to fit in with the general 
scheme of the hospital. Medicai science has made tremendous strides and yet the 
material side only, is, as a rule, thought of by our physicians. Many of the finer things 
are left undone. It is true that all men are essentially alike, and, that all need God. 
For what shall it profit a man, if he is physically kept in fine shape, and loses his soul? 
There is no one who is set apart for this work except the minister. And there ought 
to be specially trained hospital chaplains among the Lutheran clergy, men with a broad 
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vision, with a streak of humor in them, with a special aptitude of leadership in this 
wide field. There are many men in the ministry—good men, able preachers,—but who 
are constitutionally unfit for ministering to the sick. It cannot be left to our social serv- 
ice workers because they are untrained. They deal with the physical side of life only; 
are often anti-religious, or totally indifferent. 

Facing the hospital is something that comes to practically all of us, and the min- 
ister, when he is called upon to work, should first of all have a clinical session with 
himself. One of the essentials is to sacrifice. That becomes our right and our privilege 
in visiting sick folk. Methods of approach are given in this book, and what is given 
here is not only for hospital work, but for our visitation in our families in the parish. 
Weare all agreed on the value of visitation. No sickly sentimentalism is permitted, but 
that we may make the Christ real, that out of our disappointments and possible disillu- 
sion we may make sure that in him are the abiding values. Visits should be made 
regularly. No haphazard work can ever succeed. Visits should never be long, and if 
there is any doubt in one’s mind as to the advisability of speaking to the patient, it is 
best to go out and to return later on. There is no doubt that many patients are helped 
by the knowledge that the minister came in to show that he cared. It may help to lead 
the thought to God, who ever cares and shares. The confessional attitude is one that 
we carry with us to the sick room. It will teach us how to listen. Our listening some- 
times is more eloquent and spiritual in its ministry than our talking. We ministers 
ought to be filled with kind words. We are not alarmists. There are patients who, 
when they see the minister come in, think that this is the beginning of the end. And our 
listening to them when they talk is many times an opportunity to bring out that which 
is within. ; 

There is an advantage in knowing our patients. A visit does not always need to deal 
with religion. But it should always manifest a tendency to dispel worry. No idle 
curiosity ought to bring us to the bedside of a patient. 

There is a difference, too, in ministering to men and women. Individuality is to be 
recognized. The why of suffering and of sickness is often asked of the minister. It is 
not something that is sent by God to punish. Often it is the outcome of transgressing the 
natural law, sometimes through heredity. I believe that the subject of growth in grace 
is always in the background, and that martyrdom is ever hidden in the happiness which 
God bestows. Emphasis is to be laid upon preparation. We should carry our notebooks 
along, but never write in the presence of the patient. Spontaneity in sick calls very 
seldom helps the patient. God is always needed, and he never fails. A message of 
good news is ours. We can give it out with all the abandon of an endless resource. 
There is nothing like it in all the wide world, and we ministers are the bringers 
of good tidings. A good deal is said concerning the matter of prayer in the sick 
room. We shall just have to find out for ourselves as to when to pray. But prayer 
is always better than preaching. It will depend, too, upon the man and the patient, 
as to what method to pursue, if it should be a written prayer, read from the com- 
bined and collected thoughts of the ages, or if it shall be our own expression before 
the Throne of God. A patient has a great deal of time to analyze what we say. ' Let 
us not try to overwhelm him when he cannot defend himself. Our prayer ought to 
bring quietness, inner strength, and realization that God hears and will answer. A word 
of scripture quoted or read is of infinite value. Back of all this, there must be sincerity 
in our own belief, and we ought to know how to read. 

This book is hereby commended to all our theological faculties to be used as a 
regular class book. It has infinite possibilities to help our young ministers find them- 
selves in their ministry to the sick, which is indeed an art. The clergy owes a special 
vote of thanks for this manual. 

JAMES OOSTERLING 
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Evangelism in a Changing World. By Ambrose Moody Bailey. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1936. 144 pages. $1.50. 


Surveying the great revivals of history, indicating their essential characteristics, 
and sketching the history of the social life of the world, Dr. Bailey is convinced that 
“gospel propaganda,” or evangelism, “is needed today.” Evangelism is not a new word, 
The disciples found it “on the streets of every Greek city,” “meaning something good, 
advertised with zeal and conviction.” So the apostles and Paul regarded the gospel. It 
was propaganda with conviction. 

The family or cultural idea, the personal and mass approach, the holiness of God 
and the tragedy of sin, personal concern and prayer are considered the assets for the 
modern church facing the world of today. The methods of the denominations may vary 
but the end is the same. The church’s existence is at stake in her attitude towards 
the great commission. Yes, and disobedience to that commission “to evangelize the 
world may cost the life of our nation.” 

This book is an attempt to awaken a statistically-minded church to the error of its 
ways and to renewed efforts at an evangelism which demands personal proclamation and 
personal acceptance. Although sketchy, it is stimulating. Ideas are fully illustrated 
from the rich experiences of a thirty-two year ministry in parishes in four distinct 
sections of the country. The author is well aware that evangelism dare not be a spurt 
during a season of the year; it must be the concern of the whole church throughout the 
whole year. 

It is refreshing to read a book of this type in a day when clergy and laity are 
becoming aware of “the helplessness of most of our ministers in teaching the art of 
witnessing and evangelizing.” There is a loud call for theological seminaries to instruct 
more definitely in the principles and methods of evangelism. And there is need for 
another book, written by a successful pastor or seminary professor with ample parish 
experience and knowledge of psychology, which will present these principles and methods 
for the instruction and inspiration of the pastors in active service. Dr. Bailey has issued 
the challenge to action. Let another show the successful modus operandi. 

GouLp WICKEY 


Christ for the Nation: The Radio Messages Broadcast in the Third Lutheran Hour. By 
Walter A. Maier, Ph.D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1936. 272 pages. 
$1.50. 


I have read with interest the twenty-seven radio addresses which appear in this 
volume under the general title of Christ for the Nation. One can not judge of the 
general impression made by them by simply reading these sermons, for such addresses 
must be heard to learn their effect. I have never seen or heard Dr. Maier, but as I read 
the sermons, I fancy that-Dr. Maier must be as vigorous in his delivery as he is dogmatic 
in his printed words. With Dr. Paul Scherer in the East, and Dr. Maier in the Middle 
West, Lutherans can not complain of not being heard throughout the United States. 

On the whole these sermons are good because they are evangelical and bravely present 
Christ as the fundamental power in the redemption of individuals and the nation. Dr. 
Maier in his impressive crusade is frankly a Fundamentalist and rebukes in no gentle 
terms thosé who differ from him in belief and procedure. This is his privilege, but he 
should grant to other Christian students the same privilege of Biblical interpretation 
which he assumes for himself. He writes, “The pages that follow disavow the infidelity 
of Modernism.” What does Dr. Maier mean by Modernism? Modernism is not a body 
of theological belief, but an attitude of mind resultant from a study of the Scriptures 
based on a textual and historical criticism unknown to our earliest Lutheran reformers 
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and theologians. Here is a sample of his apologetic (p. 22), “I challenge any one 
within the range of my voice to show that the Bible, as originally inspired by God, con- 
tains even a minute mistake.” This is a retreat to an impossible citadel in order to defend 
an unnecessary point of view of what is essential to Christianity. If we had the Bible “as 
originally inspired by God,” this challenge might be of some force, but Dr. Maier, in his 
calmer moments, knows of course that neither of the creation stories of Genesis, the 
contradictory stories of the later historical books, or conflicting genealogies are of 
grave importance in the scheme of salvation, or in the primacy of the Bible in winning 
souls for Christ. This idea of a verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture is more likely to 
close the ears of informed students of the Bible to Dr. Maier’s messages than to win 
them to its revelation of God in the face of Jesus Christ and His will for men. What 
saves this informing interesting book, despite its defects, is the exaltation of, and the 
presentation of Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth and the Life for the regeneration of 
the individual man and the only sufficient cure of the conflict among the nations of 
today. 

Further, Christ for the Nation fails to recognize that the church which is an organ- 
ized society supposed to carry Christ’s message and life to the nations dare not press 
the claim of a complete separation of church and state. I appreciate the position of such 
leaders in the Lutheran church who have been the inheritors of the antagonism against 
a state controlled church. The contest now going on in Germany is sufficient warrant 
for their feeling and attitude, but it never has been so in the United States, or any 
other genuine democracy. On the other hand, the church is derelict to her fundamental 
duty if she does not seek to press her message of social justice and world-wide peace upon 
the political leaders and the nation. This does not imply the control of the state by the 
church but the vision of a Christendom which is te dominate and direct both church 
and state in a world-wide loyalty to Christ’s ideal of the Realm of God. In conclusion 
let me say I congratulate Dr. Maier on the privilege and trust he enjoys in speaking to 
a wide public. May God bless him and his ringing challenges to righteousness in Jesus 
Christ. 

Epwin Heyt Dex 


Missions Tomorrow. By K. S. Latourette, Professor of Missions and Oriental History, 
Yale University. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. xx, 220 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Latourette’s place in mission-research and scholarship itself is a sufficient guar- 
antee of the value of this, his latest production. In it he takes up the role of seer and 
forecasts changes that must be made in the work of world evangelization if missions are 
to fulfil their high task. The substance of the book was given in lecture form on foun- 
dations at Princeton Theological Seminary, at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and at the Union Theological Seminary. 

The book is divided into three main parts. First comes a brief survey of missions 
in the past by countries. Though necessarily brief, this is a very accurate and apprecia- 
tive summary of the work and the achievements of missions up to the present. In the 
second part world changes that have taken place which call for change in mission 
work are briefly but comprehensively discussed. Then, in the third place, what are the 
changes that ought to be made is briefly passed in review. 

First, it is pointed out, there are things that should not be changed. Among these, 
Dr. Latourette places the evangelistic note, the gathering of Christians into fellowships 
or churches, and in general the educational, medical and social work in which missions 
have been pioneers. The number of missionaries also should not be curtailed. Nor should 
mission funds be lessened but rather increased, 
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Where then are changes to be made? They should be along the lines of redistribu- 
tion of forces and in allocation of funds, better theological training, adjustment of edu- 
cational, medical and social wotk where governments and other agencies make this 
necessary, and a much more extended cooperation between those agencies and denomi- 
nations that carry on mission work. Such cooperation is specially urgent as never before 
if certain glaring evils that hinder missions are to be removed—imperialism, race 
prejudice, racial superiority, war. 

The discussion, while giving evidence throughout of a thorough knowledge of the 
world situation and of missions is not learnedly ponderous. Unlike Dr. Latourette’s other 
works, it is not at all documented. The treatment of the subject makes the book suitable 
not only for theological students but for all those who are interested in mission work. 
While it covers the same ground as did the Laymen’s Report, its conclusions are much 
more mature and balanced than were those in that Report. One can not help but feel, 
as he reads the book, that it must have been that Report that called forth these lectures. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Die theologische Krisis der Gegenwart und ihr geistesgeschichtlicher Ursprung. By 
Wilhelm Litgert. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1936. 100 pages. $2.50 (less 25% 
in countries outside Germany and Switzerland). 


An arresting disquisition on the present theological crisis in the evangelical church 
of Germany, with particular reference to its historical origin; by the well known his- 


torian of the religion of German idealism. 
K. J. Grimm 


Reason and Revelation. By Edward McCrady, D.D., Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Mississippi. Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. Eerdmans Company, 1936. 409 pages. 


$3.00. 


The title of this book is misleading. It does not discuss the sources of what we 
call our knowledge, but deals throughout with the theory of evolution in relation to the 
Christian belief in the incarnation of God in Christ. Thoroughly at home in the litera- 
ture of evolutionary theory, the author attempts to show that the form of that theory 
which he accepts is a support for belief in the traditional Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

Dr. McCrady believes that there is such a thing as evolution, but that it is not 
a continuous process. On the contrary, he finds it necessary to distinguish at least 
three points at each of which there has been an emergence of wholly new phenomena, 
not derivable from these which have preceded. They are the emergences of life, mind, 
and personality. Each of them is an act of creation, and requires, for its explanation, a 
creating power outside of the phenomena themselves. He believes that the birth of 
Christ was a fourth “emergence” of the same kind, the appearance of spirituality. He 
holds that Paul’s description of Christ as “the second Adam” is to be taken very literally, 
and argues for the Virgin Birth and the physical Resurrection on evolutionary grounds. 

There will be many whom his positive arguments will not convince; but to those 
who are seriously disturbed by the supposed conflict between the “assured results of 
science” and the teaching of the church, the book will be very useful. It makes very 
plain what the “assured results of science” really are and shows at least one way in 
which they may be held along with Christian faith. 

C. M. Jacoss 
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Concerning Heretics. An anonymous work attributed to Sebastian Castellio, together 
with excerpts from other works, of Sebastian Castellio and David Joris, on religious 
liberty. Translated and annotated by R. H. Bainton, Associate Professor of Church 
History at Yale University. New York: The Columbia Press, 1935. 341 pages. 


$4.00. 


“Records of Civilization” is the title of a series of publications undertaken, some 
years ago, by the Columbia University Press. Its purpose has been to make available 
to English readers some of the more important and less accessible sources of historical 
knowledge. Prof. Bainton’s book is the twenty-second volume in this very valuable 
series, 

The book Concerning Heretics was published in 1554 as a protest against the execu- 
tion of Michael Servetus, which had taken place in the preceding year at Geneva. It is 
one of those literary milestones which mark the long and painful road to religious 
toleration—a goal which everyone believed that we had reached, until quite recently. 

In form, it is a book of excerpts. The author brings together the opinions of many 
writers decrying religious persecution. He allows himself to speak only in Prefaces, 
though Professor Bainton believes that the Basil Montfort and George Kleinberg, whom 
he quotes, are pseudonyms. The wrong, against which he especially protests, is the 
positively savage persecution of the Anabaptists, which had begun in 1522 and was 
still continuing, but the work is a plea for the broadest toleration of dissent. 

It is not entirely disinterested. Sebastian Castellio, the putative author, wanted 
toleration for his own religious opinions, which were by-no means orthodox. He was a 
professor of Greek in the University of Basel and when he died, in 1564, he was under 
charges of heresy. He was one of the intellectuals, more influenced by the Renaissance 
than by the Reformation, who desired to reduce the doctrinal content of Christianity to 
what they considered its bare essentials. It is to the men of this type that the beginning 
of liberal thought in England and Holland probably goes back. The nature of his own 
views appears in the excerpts from his work On Doubt and Belief, which Prof. Bainton 
includes in this volume. 

The editor’s work is well done. The translation is smooth and fluent, the annotation 
is thorough and complete, and the introductory section of a hundred pages contains 
valuable information concerning the men quoted by Castellio and their attitude toward 
toleration. The book forms a welcome addition to the source literature of the Reforma- 
tion. 


C. M. Jacozs 


The God Who Speaks. By B. H. Streeter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
224 pages. $1.75. 


The Warburton Lectures delivered 1933-35 are here given to the reading public. 
The first lecture discusses the question whether there is any purpose in history, whether 
God has a plan. Premising that for one to keep one’s sanity, he has to believe in pur- 
pose, and that God makes such purpose known, Dr. Streeter goes on to show how in 
the Old Testament through Song and Story, and in the New Testament through Christ 
and his Interpreters, God has spoken and revealed himself as Lord and Giver of life. 
If it can not be proved by logic, it commends itself because it gives a worthy meaning 
to human history. A supplementary chapter discusses Christianity and other Religions, 
particularly Buddhism to which the author has devoted special study. One may say 
about these lectures that Dr. Streeter here puts in more popular form what he has put 
in his more erudite books in a more learned way. This makes the lectures not only 
timely but also a pleasure to the reader, 


Joun ABERLY 
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Draw Near With Faith. By S. S. Drury. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
xviii, 163 pages. $1.25. 


The twelve chapters of this little book on the Lord’s Supper contain much of 
helpful thought and stimulating spirituality. Each chapter closes with a brief but rich 
meditation, in which the aspiration of the soul Godward is beautifully expressed, and 
quickened. 

The opening chapters emphasize the personal quality in the Holy Communion; 
religion is a relationship of love between God and us, and here is an act which both 
expresses and makes more effective our contact with him, makes the fellowship real. 
For Christ gave to his disciples, not his carnal body, obviously, but his life, his love, 
himself; and that he still gives—such is the significance of “body” and ““‘blood.” 

Then the author proceeds to state a High Church doctrine rather persuasively. He 
lays the foundation by showing the necessity of sacrifice in worship; he suggests, though 
not dogmatically, that there can be no communion with God in his immanent friendliness 
without some sacrifice to God in his transcendent holiness; if not an outward offering, at 
least the offering of one’s self. He then pictures the Sacrament of the Altar as a 
“re-presentation before God of the unique act on Mt. Calvary” on our personal behalf 
(not a re-enactment) ; “we bring into our present time and life the fact that Christ 
offers Himself for the world; we offer His offering, and, catching the spirit of sacrifice, 
we offer ourselves” (pp. 36, 40). 

Other matters discussed include the value of this material means in a spiritual wor- 
ship; the reality of communing with Christ, and the joy and strength derived therefrom; 
the need of penitence, and of faith, and of intention; the reality of forgiveness; the 
Christian fellowship; etc. 

One interesting sentence worth quoting stresses the value of earnest petition, personal 
and intercessory, being joined with the Communion: “We do well to bring one hope, one 
need, one anxiety before God, to enhalo it and to win effective control of it in His 
presence” (p. 30). 

The discredited theory of sacrifice as being originally commensal is accepted by 
this author. The argument is somewhat disjointed and mixed up; and the thought is 
not always clearly expressed. But it is a helpful book. 

Harotp L. CREAGER 


We Beheld His Glory. By Nicholas Arseniev. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 
Company, 1936. 220 pages. $3.00. 


After a general explanation of the realism, or primitive realism, of early Christianity, 
Dr. Arseniey surveys modern trends in religion, with special emphasis on post-war 
religion in Germany. He takes up also the phenomena of modern Protestant Theology in 
the light of primitive realism and discusses the Church and Sacraments in Protestant 
Theology, the ‘Johanine Vision of Glory’ in the Eastern Orthodox church, the Incarna- 
tion-theology in modern Anglicanism, the German High Church Movement, some ten- 
dencies in modern Roman Catholic Thought, and finally the Ecumenical Movement, in- 
cluding especially the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, the Stockholm Con- 
ference of Life and Work, and the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches.” 

Dr. Arseniey is an omnivorous reader and a master of six languages. Linguistically 
speaking he is in understanding contact with the Church Universal. He is able to 
approach his theme in a truly catholic manner. He has strong convictions, deep dis- 
cernment and yet, withal, a marvelous interpretative sympathy. He speaks as a prophet 
of the richer Christian fellowship which is to be. His book is one of the best con- 
temporary surveys of modern trends in religion, with a wise interpretation of the value 
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of these movements. The character of the book that made it especially valuable to me is 
suggested by the following observations: 

First, I would mention the strong faith of the author, and his genuine hope, in 
view of the disintegration of his own “church” in Russia. This is superb testimony to 
his discernment and emphasis upon the eternal character of the church and avoidance 
of dependence upon the externals and temporal characteristics of the church. Indirectly 
he teaches us to lay hold upon the unchanging values and truths of Christianity in this 
changing age. A vital faith in God is the basis of a working faith in man. 

Secondly, this study reminds me effectively of the place and necessity of both realism 
and mysticism in Christianity. We who are of occidental culture need to be made aware 
of our emphasis upon the objective, which too often becomes the material. We are 
called on to understand the mystical elements and character of our Faith without becom- 
ing dreamy. It will be a painful process—this development or revolution from a provin- 
cial religion to the appreciation and entrance into the kingdom of catholic Christianity. 
For our convictions, affections and livelihood are bound up with the unessentials of the 
temporal, the provincial and the organizational elements of our religion. 

Thirdly, Dr. Arseniev lays emphasis upon the vital element in the prayed-for reunion 
of divided Christendom: urchristliche Realismus. If we are in that dawn of a new, 
world-wide culture which is to displace many provincial cultures, and especially to take 
the place of an “occidental” and an “oriental” civilization; and if Christianity is the only 
universal Faith, then it is most essential that the emerging world culture should have 
Christianity at its heart. Brotherhood then must be a reality within the fold of the 
church, if it is ever to become the vital element in the new world culture. The recog- 
nition of a need of brotherhood will not bring it. It cannot be injected from without. 
It must come from within. From within can come only sin, until Christ is in us the 
hope of glory. 

Fourthly, the author’s emphasis upon the power of “Christian Realism.” The power 
which will enable the followers of Christ to become one in him is found in his Presence. 
This gives to us today a new significance “of the specifically Christian form of this power, 
flowing out from the Incarnation and the Resurrection, expressing itself in the Eucharist 
and in the corporate fellowship of the Church.” Lutherans especially should read this 
book and re-examine, renew and vitalize their peculiar interpretation of the Presence 
of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 

H. D. Hoover 


Some Recent Poetry 


Light of the Years. By Grace Noll Crowell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. 
70 pages. $1.50. 

Fear Is the Thorn. By Rachel Field. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
88 pages. $1.35. 

Holy Flame. By Georgia Harkness. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1935. 96 pages. 
$1.50. 


Of Grace Crowell it has been said, “Her little songs seem to go straight to the 
hearts of her readers, who find in them encouragement and hope. She comes near to 
having universal appeal.” Many of the poems in Light of the Years feed the soul that 
hungers for the beautiful and the lovely. The finest sentiments and ideals of life are 
presented in very attractive forms. May we single out a few: “A Prayer for Mothers”; 
“Poem for a Bedroom Wall’; “Prayer for the Sleepless”; “Prayer for Discouraged 
Hearts”; “Prayer at the Feet of the Mountains”; “Prayer for a Little House.” 

“We Shall All Turn Homeward” presents a lovely picture of the death of a Chris- 
tian; so does the poem: “A Trust.” “Questioning” furnishes a New Year thought of the 
finest. “Someone had Prayed” voices an irresistible call to pray. Some of these poems 
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are just beautiful portrayals of the best of life: “Common Days,” “Love Is a Constant 
Thing,” “The Happy Distances,” and “A Day’s Walk” are some of these. But you must 
read them to appreciate their beauty. 

Fear Is the Thorn has a variety and richness of flavor which commends it to the 
general reader. Here are poems of the country and of the city, of legends and of con- 
temporary life. They will touch the experience of every reader, who has lived, is alive, 
and aspires to live beautifully. Proper reading of poetry teaches the eye to see, awakens 
the imagination to interpret, arouses the soul to feel and the mind to think. I quote at 
random from this volume lines to illustrate my meaning: 


“Roots that strive in secret keep 
Fierce councils of their own.” 


“Fear is the penalty of love, 
The heart’s most secret leaven.” 


“Yesterday goes 
Into tomorrow 
As many times 
As the heart can borrow 
Love to carry it 
On and on 
Through a life-time’s long 
Division.” 
“More dear than quiet breath 


Drawn through some grateful interlude of Pain,” 


“Miracles are not for sale.” 


About half of the eighty poems in Holy Flame deal with the Bible, others with the 
revelation of God in nature, suffering, in the social struggle, and in the things of every- 
day life. “The Holy Flame” recounts the vision of Isaiah anid ends with the prayer: 


“Lord, touch Thy prophets now with holy flame.” 


“Sunrise,” which refers to John’s vision on Patmos’ isle, ends with the couplet: 


“No temple needed John, nor I, for prayer: 
A new day dawned, and God himself was there.” 


The poems, which are inspired by the teachings of Jesus, clothe precious truth in 
attractive forms. There are, for example, “Blessed,” on the Beatitudes, and “Demons,” 
in which appear these lines : 


“T think He fed 
The thirsty places in the madman’s soul. 
With His calm radiance He put to rout 
The demons, and drove fear and passion out.” 


In “A Lenten Meditation” occurs this thought: 
“But why? He tried to do His Father’s will, 


To do it in a world that yet perceives 
The greatness of his way, and follows self.” 
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Poetry should be read by those who minister to others, not merely for material to 
quote in sermons, but because good poetry helps one to understand life. If you want to 
enjoy poetry—just to breathe in beauty in all its loveliness and simplicity, read A Further 
Range, by Robert Frost. 

H. D. Hoover 


Culture and Conscience. An Archaeological Study of the New Religious Past in Ancient 
Palestine. By William Creighton Graham and Herbert Gordon May. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1936. xxviii, 356 pages. $2.50. 


The authors of this important book direct specific attention to the religious aspects 
of the culture of Palestine during the periods prior toand contemporary with the forma- 
tion of the Old Testament. They are writing for “a larger than professional public,” 
and they have selected from the mass of historical data which have come down to us 
from ancient Palestine that which is relevant to the present. The past which they thus 
reconstruct is “new” in the sense that it has been newly interpreted and intimately related 
to our hope for a new future. They point out that the forces in our own machine age 
are deeply rooted in the distant past, and they wish their readers to learn from that 
past what is the true function of religion in society today. They say that “organized 
religion tends too readily to think of its function in terms of social control, rather than 
of social stimulation.” 

The work is dedicated ‘““To the Memory of James Henry Breasted, Student of the 
Past, Friend of the Future.” Professor Breasted, just prior to his death, examined the 
manuscript and accepted the dedication. The authors further acknowledge the stimulus 
which they received from the late Professor J. M. Powis Smith, and their work is 
indeed a worthy contribution to the type of historical study and interpretation which 
these scholars have done so much to establish and promote. 

The book begins with a description of Palestine as the “Land of Promise,’ and a 
discussion of the geographical and climatic features which have always been powerful 
forces in molding the character of its inhabitants. Then, under the respective titles of 
“The Dawn of Culture,” “First Steps in Faith,’ and “The Ordering of Faith,” the 
materials which have been brought to light by the archaeologists are discussed and 
applied to the problems of reconstructing the cultural and religious history of Palestine 
from the Early Old Stone Age down through the Hyksos period to the turn of the 12th 
century B. C. Next, in chapters V and VI, “Political Upheaval and Tribal Particular- 
ism,” and “Hebrew Nationalism and the New Imperialism,” the archaeological data are 
interpreted in relation to the period of the judges and the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy. This is followed by two chapters on “Disintegrating Culture and Regenera- 
tive Conscience,” in which the conscience of the Hebrew prophets is studied genetically 
and as a creative factor in the culture of their day. The final chapter (IX) considers 
“The Divine Plan in the Blurred Record.” In an appendix entitled, “Pioneering the 
‘New Past’ in Palestine,” there is a necessarily brief, but interesting and useful sketch 
of the history of Palestinian archaeological research. There are three indexes, one of 
Scriptural passages, another of authorities cited, and a topical index. There are also 
two maps and 56 illustrations of archaeological materials, the cultural and religious 
significance of which is discussed in the text. 

Readers of this book will get a new impression of the unity and continuity of the 
culture of Palestine from prehistoric times to the close of the Old Testament period, 
and of the unique regenerative influence of the Hebrew conscience upon it; and those who 
still think in terms of historical “backgrounds” and “parallels” are likely, in view of 
the complexity and interrelatedness of the facts as here presented, to become completely 
dissatisfied with these obsolescent concepts, and to study the past rather in terms of its 
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genetic relationships to each succeeding future. The book will be of particular value to 
those who are interested in the current discussion in our church of the problems of 
inspiration and revelation. It is rich in suggestion as to the method of historical study 
and in the presentation the facts that must be considered in any attempt to answer the 
question, Just how were the Scriptures inspired? 

R. T. Stamm 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons (1937). By James H. Snowden. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 374 pages. $1.35. 


This is Dr. Snowden’s sixteenth annual volume of expositions of the International 
Sunday School Lessons (Uniform Series). The volume for 1937 is prefaced by a brief 
but suggestive chapter on “Teaching the Lesson.” There is a concise introduction to 
the lessons of each quarter. The lesson text is presented in the American Standard: ver- 
sion. The exposition follows under four or five topics and at the conclusion of each 
lesson there are questions and topics for further discussion. Dr. Snowden writes in an 
interesting fashion. The material is practical and the position evangelical. This volume 
should be as popular with Sunday school teachers as its predecessors have been. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 


The Doctrine of the Word of God. By Karl Barth. Translated from the German by 
G. T. Thomson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. xvi, 574 pages. $7.50. 


This is a translation from the second edition of Karl Barth’s Die Lehre vom Wort 
Gottes. It covers the Introduction to his projected Dogmatics, which, when once com- 
pleted, will be indeed a magnum opus, for he himself tells us in the Foreword to this 
volume that a second volume should contain the Doctrine of God, the third the Doctrine 
of Creation, the fourth the Doctrine of Reconciliation and the fifth the Doctrine of 
Redemption. 

A student and follower of Barth has advised: Do not read about Barth; read Barth. 
A study of this volume makes one believe that this is wise counsel, whether one always 
agrees with its views or not. This volume can now be had in both the original and the 
English translation and it is. interesting to read them together especially where the style 
is somewhat obscure. The translator acknowledges the difficulty of translating Barth. 
Considering that difficulty, he performed his task well. I have noted a few places where 
a comparison with the original led me to think the meaning had been missed in the 
translation. But such cases were rare and concerned matters of idiom which would not 
affect the thought of the author. 

Those acquainted with Barthianism need hardly be told that Barth begins with the 
Word of God. That is where his own theological development began, as those who are 
acquainted with his Word of God and Word of Man need not be told. This Word of 
God is neither Dogmatics nor Theology nor yet the letter of Scripture. 

Dogmatics according to Barth is the church’s speech about her essence, that is, 
about Christ. It seeks to put said language in systematic order, clarify the same, and, 
as far as is humanly possible, make it to approximate the Word of God. 

That Word of God is to be sought through the Scriptures but is not in Scripture 
itself. It is God speaking through Scripture, through action in the past, and promise 
of the future, to our own time by what he calls “contingent contemporaneousness.” It 
is because of this that the Word of God is always a word for the time. The Word is 
three-fold as is God, the Triune Himself—Revelation, Revealer, and Revealedness—or 
Revelation, Written Word and Proclamation, corresponding to Father, Son and Spirit. 
And these three, while distinct, agree in one. 
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More than half of this volume is thus taken up with a discussion of the Word of God, 
the Word of God as God’s language, as God’s act, as God’s mystery, its Knowability 
which in its essence is a knowledge by faith, man’s part being confined to an acknowl- 
edgment of it, by the decision with which he is confronted and his obedience to it. And 
such faith the Spirit of God works through the gospel when and where he willeth, a 
phrase quoted as frequently as any other from Article V of the Augustana. The experi- 
ence of the church as she has thus acknowledged the Word of God and expressed it in 
creeds, in dogmatic systems such as that of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and particu- 
larly in the Reformers, Luther and Calvin—these are material for her dogmatics and 
these Barth puts under contribution in working out his own Dogmatics. Dogmatics thus 
becomes the church speaking with herself, clarifying and correcting her language, devel- 
oping her own resources in her own way. The question whether it is science or not gets 
short shrift from Barth. It is not science if it has-to be validated by other sciences; it is 
science if it is considered as real knowledge communicated in its own way developed by 
men who apprehend it, try to clarify it, and put in orderly arrangement. It is also in 
accordance with this standpoint that the History of Religions approach to Dogmatics is 
by him entirely ruled out. He makes the striking comment on the general history of 
religion that it has mountains and yalleys but no heavens. 

After the Introductory matter, which takes up more than half of this volume, he 
begins his Dogmatics proper and begins it with a discussion of the Trinity. Here the 
doctrine of the Father, Son and Spirit are discussed first as presented in the Scriptures 
and then as set forth in the formulations of the church, chiefly in what is known as the 
Nicene Creed. 

In the discussion of the Trinity, the definition of Dogmatics given above is applied. 
As the essence of language of the church is Christ, so in a special way Christ is the 
beginning, middle and end of this doctrine of the Trinity. We have the revelation of 
the Father only through him. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus. Creation, Recon- 
ciliation and Redemption are the works ascribed to Father, Son and Spirit and yet so 
that all are active in each. However, Barth does not want his teaching to be known 
as Christological. It is Theological, for it is as God that the church knows Christ. One 
can hardly read Barth’s discussion without feeling that he inclines to what is known 
as the modal or Sabellian Trinity. His preference for the words “modes of being” rather 
than “persons” to designate the distinctions in the Godhead looks in that direction, But 
though, to use a figure of his, the dividing line between his view and that of the modal 
Trinity is “thin as the breadth of a blade it is as deep as the pit.” Barth, as students 
of his works need hardly be told, is not afraid of paradoxes nor even of contradictions. 
He holds to the real Threeness-in-Oneness and Oneness-in-Threeness. He not only 
holds to it but makes it basic in God’s Revelation of Himself, differing from those who 
make the Trinity a kind of an unnecessary appendix to their teachings about God. 

It is not the purpose of this review ‘to attempt a criticism of Barthianism. Suffice 
to say that I can not follow him in his making God so completely the Totally Other 
that we can not proceed from His works and from them gather some knowledge of 
Him. But in spite of this, one can not but pay tribute to the learning, the earnestness 
and the fidelity to Scripture and Church Formulations that this discussion exhibits. It 
is a needed reaction against those humanistic tendencies and the social gospel which 
finds all of God in man and his institutions. As such we need it. It is both helpful 
and stimulating. It is only to be regretted that its price may keep it from becoming 
more generally available. 

Joun ABERLY 
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